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IS IT PEACE? 


HE temptation to approach any pacific gesture by Russia 
with involuntary scepticism is strong, but must be 
resisted. Even the technique of prefacing a paragraph of 
conciliation with a column of abuse can be ignored as one 
of the Soviet Union’s unattractive idiosyncrasies. Hard words, 
however numerous, break no bones. Soft words, however few, 
may, if sincere, mend bones already broken. Credulity, plainly, 
must be eschewed. When M. Malik, the permanent Soviet dele- 
gate to the United Nations, declares unexpectedly, at the end of 
one of his conventional tirades, that “ the problem of armed con- 
flict in Korea can be settled ” and that “ as a first step discussions 
should be started between the belligerents for a cease-fire and an 
armistice providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces from 
the 38th Parallel,” it is enough to say at first that this is much 
better than anything the Russians have said yet, and something 
which all concerned can unreservedly endorse. (An exception 
must be made of Mr. Syngman Rhee, who appears to think that 
the United Nations, having re-conquered South Korea for him, 
should proceed to conquer North Korea for him.) Every kind 
of question must, of course, be asked at the right time and in 
the right way—first and foremost whether M. Malik was, with or 
without authority, voicing the views of Peking. Comments by 
the Press of that city, which is not likely to be any more inde- 
pendent than the Press of Moscow, suggest that he was; but 
on that quite specific assurances are, of course, necessary. The 
fact that it has been plainly demonstrated that the best China 
could hope for, as the second year of war opens, would be. to 
go on sacrificing her soldiers by tens of thousands to maintain 
a Stalemate on or about the 38th Parallel is good reason for 
believing in the genuineness of her desire for a settlement. 


If that is actually so—and we are as yet at the best not beyond 
the stage of reasonable assumption—the two immediate 
problems are the nature of the settlement and the means of 
arriving at it. The first step, as M. Malik suggests and the Good 
Offices Committee of the United Nations suggested long since, 
is a cease-fire, followed, as M. Trygve Lie in his turn suggests, 
by a military truce independent of the ultimate political agree- 
ment. The cease-fire would normally be a _ matter of 
atrangement between the generals in the field, and General Van 


Fleet or General Ridgway could at any moment be authorised 
by the United Nations Assembly, or the sixteen nations fighting 
in the name of the United Nations, to conclude it if the Chinese 
and North Koreans show themselves disposed for peace. A 
cease-fire would take effect with the opposing forces standing on 
their present positions. The next step, an armistice or truce, 
might, and almost certainly would, mean consideration of a 
different line. Here more difficult questions are raised. To 
sacrifice substantial military advantages while the question of 
peace is still in doubt would be impermissible. On the other 
hand, the 38th Parallel is the natural line of demarcation, and 
once the Chinese will to peace is accepted as sincere it would 
be reasonable that the armies should make a no-man’s-land 
between them on that line: The contention that this would mean 
abandoning positions of some tactical value should not be given 
too much weight. 


The real problem at this juncture is not military or political 
but psychological. Do M. Malik and the powers in Peking and 
Moscow mean peace ? Or is the speech simply designed to give 
the Chinese an opportunity to re-group and re-equip, or to leave 
time for the development of hostile effort elsewhere in Asia ? 
That can only be discovered by a process of prudent explora- 
tion, such as the United States has already begun through its 
Ambassador in Moscow, M. Malik having incontinently 
retired behind his own iron curtain. There are signs in 
the political firmament which lend themselves to no assured 
interpretation. Some indications suggest that Russia is anxious 
to resume discussions on various matters with the Western 
Powers. It was she who suggested a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, and as a matter of technical fact, it was not she who 
broke off the futile Paris conversations—though it was more 
than time they were broken off by someone. No one can fathom 
the motives that direct Kremlin diplomacy, but, Russian expan- 
sion having been brought to a standstill, Marshal Stalin and his 
colleagues may quite possibly have decided to accept, for the 
moment at any rate, the co-existence, which he has always pro- 
fessed to believe practicable, of the capitalist and Communist 
systems in the world. That, too, must be explored with caution, 
but not too much caution. 
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A Victory for Injustice 

Compelled by public opinion, a very healthy opinion, to give 
ground in the matter of Tshekedi Khama, the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations gave enough on Tuesday to enable 
practically the whole of the Labour Party to vote with the 
Government and a certain number of hesitant Conservatives to 
abstain. The basic fact is that a man who has ruled the Baman- 
gwato territory in Bechuanaland with conspicuous ability and 
success for twenty-three years, against whom no charge of any 
kind is or can be laid, is exiled from the territory by decision of 
the Secretary of State because the Secretary of State has formed 
the opinion that his presence would lead to disorder—though 
since his original forced departure he has returned temporarily 
five times (with permission) and no disorder of any kind has 
resulted. Tshekedi has enemies in the territory—not necessarily 
through any fault of his own—and they have the ear of the people 
while he is banished. That is one reason for mistrusting Mr. 
Gordon Walker’s proposal that he should shift the decision 
on banishment from himself to a tribal mass-meeting, or kgotla, 
which should declare for or against Tshekedi’s return. This at 
the best is pure expediency, with no suggestion that any question 
of justice enters into it. As Mr. Hopkin Morris pointed out with 
great force, this country has signed the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which provides among other things that 
no one shall be subject to “ arbitrary arrest, detention or exile.” 
It is expressly added that the Declaration shall apply equally to 
trust territories. What is a protectorate if not that? Mr. Gordon 
Walker refuses to do justice, and is apparently ready to see in- 
justice done if a mass-meeting so demands. Of one of his argu- 
ments it can only be observed that a person who once declared 
jt expedient that one man should suffer for the people does not 
enjoy an enviable reputation in history. 


The Abortive Deputies 


Nothing in Mr. Morrison's statement in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday on the failure of the Paris talks calls for any modi- 
fication of the view consistently expressed in these columns, that 
the meeting of Deputies has constituted the most signal display 
of diplomatic incompetence with which the world has been pre- 
sented for a long time. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Davies, of 
course, lay all the blame for the fiasco on the Russians. But it 
was the Russians, not the Western Powers, who first proposed a 
Four-Power Conference. It was the Western Powers, not the 
Russians, who stipulated for the preliminary meeting of Deputies 
which has for three months been running its protracted and 
ignominious course. The Western Powers could as long ago as 
April have spiked M. Gromyko’s guns, if they needed spiking, 
by closing then and there with a perfectly acceptable agenda 
which he put forward. If that had been done the demand for 
the addition of the North Atlantic Treaty to the agenda would 
not have been heard of. As to final rupture on that tenuous issue 

whether the Treaty should just be talked about, as everyone 
agrees it can be, at a Foreign Ministers’ Conference, or talked 
about as a “disagreed” item on the agenda—Mr. Morrison 
declares that “ we cannot accept that the treaty itself should be 
one of the matters on which the four Foreign Ministers can take 
decisions.” But what question is there of their taking decisions 
on it? No one doubts what the general line-up in the 
Conference would be. There could be no decision on anything 
except with the assent of the three Western Powers, and their 
position has been sufficiently defined by the fact that the only 
Power which advocated the inclusion of the treaty in the agenda, 
even as a disagreed item, was Russia. The three are unneces- 
sarily intimidated by the one. 


Middle East Defence 

Ihe meeting of the Defence Ministers of the Commonwealth 
which has been held in London was arranged early this year, 
before the cloud on the Persian horizon was any bigger than a 
ynan’s hand. But now the Persian crisis has given an additional 
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sense of urgency to the talks, since it is known that they dealt 
in the main with problems of Middle Eastern defence. In any 
future war Western bases in the Middle East would have to be 
able to secure the defence of the oil-fields and to block the 
African back door to Europe. At the present moment it is very 
doubtful whether they could do either. The first call on buttress. 
ing the defences of the Middle East must naturally vo to the 
Commonwealth Powers, since they are all directly concerned 
but although South Africa, Australia and New Zealand are all 
presumably willing to help, there is little chance of substantial 
aid in men and material coming from them, for some time at 
any rate. India, Pakistan and Ceylon were not represented at 
these talks, although their co-operation would have been 
Welcomed, and their interest in this area is not less than that 
of the other Dominions. They are held back by political scruples 
which die hard. The Persian crisis is a good instance of the 
difficulty which, even in the present emergency, these new 
Dominions find in going against the political traditions of the 
last generation. For them the free flow of Persian oil is even more 
vital than it is for Britain ; but for them also their traditional 
place in any dispute between an Eastern and a Western Power 
is at the side of the Eastern. It is in the broader aspects of 
defence, which include the political and economic stabilisation of 
the Middle Eastern countries, that the participation of the new 
Dominions could be most useful. 


Borstal Discipline 


The right degree of discipline for Borstals is not something 
that can be well laid down in writing. It depends on 
the character of the officers and the boys, and must vary. slightly 
but significantly, from one institution to another and from one 
year to another. All that the Prison Commissioners can do is 
to lay down the broad rules and leave their day-to-day inter- 
pretation to the Borstal governors. In this Borstals are like 
schools, regiments, or any other association of men. The first 
report of the committee now enquiring into offences by persons 
in legal captivity, which deals with Borstals, was published last 
week, and expresses the opinion that discipline in Borstals is 
too slack. This is an opinion which the public would agree with. 
It is true that the public only hears of the failures of discipline 

-the escapes, uproars and recidivism—but there has been 
enough evidence this way to show that all is not well. The danger 
is that, once discipline in a Borstal institution slips, the real 
sufferers are the boys who could benefit from the system if it was 
working properly. In theory no boy is sent to a Borstal unless 
it is thought that he will benefit from the training he gets there. 
but there are inevitably misfits, whose influence can be out of 
all proportion to their numbers. The committee recommends 
that there should be some institution where these misfits can 
go to. At present there is no means of ridding a Borstal of an 
unruly inmate unless he breaks the law in some way which makes 
him eligible for a prison sentence. This is obviously wreng. 


Civil Néeds and Defence 


When Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Clement Davies and Mr. 
Churchill successively appeal for the issue of a White Paper on 
a particular subject, it miust be concluded that the case for the 
issue of a White Paper is strong. Mr. Gaitskell, after making a 
lengthy statement on cuts and controls a week ago, did not think 
it was. It is to be hoped that he will think again, for when what 
is in question is some reduction in the plant and machinery 
engaged on civil production in the engineering industry in 195], 
and a substantial reduction in 1952, a reduction in the licences 
for civil building, a smaller increase than was contemplated in 
investment on education and prohibition on new office-building 
and any building projects for entertainment purposes costing over 
£5,000, there is obviously material for a debate, and strong reason 
for a debate ; and for that purpose fuller particulars than the 
Chancellor gave in a non-debatable statement after Questions 
are clearly necessary. No one is likely to challenge the Govern- 
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ment’s general policy in this field. If the recognised needs of the 
defence programme are to be met, there must necessarily be cuts 
in civil production and consumption. It is reassuring, indeed, 
that Mr. Gaitskell can contemplate actually increased expenditure 
on coal, electricity, gas, coke-ovens, railways and roads, all of 
which have a twofold importance—amilitary and civil. But the 
interference with the life of the community wili be considerable ; 
she Government’s intentions ought clearly to be laid in detail 
before the House of Commons and adequately discussed there. 


Church Repairs and the State 


In addressing the Friends of Bath Abbey on Monday Lord 
Kilmaine, the Secretary of the Pilgrim Trust, made two distinct 
but associated points, both of importance. Discussing the 
problem of the repair of ancient churches, he pointed out that 
as a result of the social revolution that had taken place since 
the war money had passed out of the hands of the cultured and 
educated classes, who were traditionally benefactors of such 
institutions as the Established Church (and, it might be added, 
schools and colleges) into other hands where it was more tightly 
held. To say that involves no’necessary reproach to those who 
are sometimes styled the new rich. Their condition has 
improved, but it needed improving. Many of them are leading a 
fuller life in better homes by reason of their improved financial 
situation—which is not so sensationally improved, after all. But 
having themselves benefited largely through the action of the 
State, they tend to consider it is the State’s business rather than 
their own to lend a hand in such matters as the restoration of 
ancient churches. Lord Kilmaine himself saw no alternative to 
aid from State funds for this purpose. But there is some conflict 
of opinion about this. Speaking at the Church Assembly last 
week the Archbishop of Canterbury gave more pertinent figures. 
The highest estimate for necessary repairs to churches was 
£5 million, of which, for lack of labour, not more than about 
£1 million could be spent in any one year. In addition ordinary 
maintenance charges came to about £500,000 a year, which meant 
that an expenditure of £1,500,000 a year for five years would 
meet the neéd. In fact the church did raise this amount for this 
purpose in 1950. There is, therefore, as Dr. Fisher insisted, no 
need for panic. A request for State aid would raise difficulties. 


Levelling in Education 


A substantial section of opinion in the Labour Party seems 
determined, under the specious plea of equality of opportunity 
in education, to achieve equality by a deliberate process of level- 
ling down. The stipulation that no boy, however well equipped, 
may take the new School Certificate examination till he is sixteen 
is one example. A general attitude of criticism and suspicion of 
grammar schools is another. To that, no doubt, is to be attri- 
buted the report which the National Executive Committee of the 
party issued on Wednesday under the title A Policy for 
Secondary Education. It makes a fervent appeal for the 
creation wherever possible of the “comprehensive” schools 
which educational opinion generally has so decisively con- 
demned. Instead of grammar, modern and technical schools of 
compassable size there would be large institutions—much too 
large to allow the headmaster to be more than an impersonal 
organiser—with a general curriculum as a common core and a 
variety of special classes catering for the individual child’s par- 
ticular bent. It is true, despite the Hadow Report, that it is 
difficult to direct children satisfactorily at the age of 11 to one 
of the three classes of school rather than another, even with a 
further optign at the age of 13. It is true also that the grammar 
school, with the advantage that tradition often gives it, makes a 
frequently unjustified appeal to parents as against the modern 
or technical school. But the remedy for that is not to supersede 
the grammar school by the unmanageable comprehensive school, 
but to foster the modern and technical schools resolutely, particu- 
larly in the matter of buildings and equipment as money and 
material permit, till they offer as visible attractions as the 
grammar school—to level up. in fact, instead of levelling down. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Persian crisis has been irrupting on the floor of the 

House of Commons day after day, and each time in a 

more forbidding form. It has brought Mr. Morrison to 
the despatch-box with a frequency Mr. Bevin never experienced. 
The Foreign Secretary’s trials are to be remembered in judging 
him. And they are not confined to Persia. He is also engaged 
in the dark business of plumbing Mr. Malik’s motives in the 
hope of finding out whether that gentleman means business in 
proposing a cease-fire in Korea. 

* * 7 * 

The Persian crisis has exhibited Mr. Morrison at his best and 
his worst. At his best when, on Tuesday, he presented the 
British Government’s answer to the threatened sabotage law ; at 
his worst, when he replied on the Persian debate. In this debate 
he had nothing to say ; he was palpably waiting on events and 
nursing a very slender hope that the Persians might yet see 
reason. So what does he do? He resorts to the hoary maxim 
of the party man: “ When in difficulty clout the Opposition.” 
And so he went to the ridiculous length of representing Mr. Eden 
and the Opposition as neo-Imperialists. Mr. Eden had said 
evacuation would be a disaster and had left it at that—which, 
also, was hardly good enough—but that could not excuse Mr. 
Morrison’s caricature of him and his colleagues as resurgent 
jingoes. The consequence could have been foreseen. The 
Opposition’s wrath was great and explosive, and culminated in 
the suspension of one Conservative member. For a debate on a 
dangerous issue of foreign policy to end in this fashion was 
deplorable, and it was Mr. Morrison’s doing. His speech may 
have been an aberration on the part of an over-taxed Minister. 
It is to'be hoped so. Such tactics have no place in a Foreign 
Secretary’s armoury. 

* . . 7 

It was a different Mr. Morrison who rose on Tuesday to assure 
the House of the Government’s resolve to protect British subjects 
from violence and to announce the sending of the ‘ Mauritius’ 
to Abadan. It was as though the latest development had resolved 
some doubts for him. If adequate steps had not been taken to 
protect British lives, he said once, the Government would have 
met with the censure of the nation. Those accents warmed the. 
Opposition. Mr. Eden beamed on Mr. Morrison, and he has not 
been doing that of late. Mr. Churchill promised him with ardour 
the full support of the Opposition. But no one is better able than 
Mr. Morrison to appreciate the thrust he got in the dialectical 
midriff from the pacifist, Mr. Emrys Hughes. He asked the 
Foreign Secretary if the sending of the cruiser was not all of a 
piece with the imperialism he had denounced in the Opposition. 
The Conservatives would have been less than human if they had 


not enjoyed that. 
* * * 


Any visitor to the Commons on Tuesday would have realised 
that this is in truth an Imperial Parliament. Here was the House, 
with much excuse for engaging in other pressing tasks, discuss- 
ing for hours the affairs of a small African tribe. The discussion 
was taking place all the time in a full Chamber, and it had not 
been left to second strings either. The Prime Minister was in 
it and Mr. Churchill; Mr. Gordon Walker, the Minister for 
Commonwealth Affairs, and Mr. Clement Davies, the leader of 
the Liberals. Had justice been done to Tshekedi Khama in 
banishing him ? That was the question in dispute. What there 
could be no dispute about was that the whole House was a prey 
to an anxious solicitude that justice should be done. By pro- 
posing another kgotla to pronounce for or against the return of 
Tshekedi Mr. Gordon Walker stilled any incipient revolt on his 
own side, but many in his party will never be reconciled to 
Tshekedi’s banishment if it is confirmed ; nor will the Liberals 
or Tories. There was a great deal of truth in the assertion of a 
Labour Peer, Lord Chorley, in the Lords debate on Wednesday 
that if the Whips had been off in the Commons on the previous 
day an overwhelming majority of the Labour Party would have 
been for Tshekedi. H. B. 








down. In his statement to the House of Commons on 
Tuesday Mr. Morrison spoke of the evacuation of the oil- 

fields as something which could not be long delayed, Persian 
action, particularly the new anti-sabotage Bill and the form of 
receipt now demanded from the masters of tankers, making the 
position of British officials in Abadan henceforth intolerable. Not 
even the advocates of the biggest of sticks could pretend that 
there is any way of stopping the Persians from bringing the oil 
industry to a halt if they really want to. Even if some means 
could be found for ensuring that British officials at Abadan were 
enabled to carry on their lawful occupations without interruption, 
it would stili be easy for the Persian Government to withdraw 
its own nationals from work at the wells and refineries, and 
without this army of skilled and unskilled labour the industry 
would be as moribund as without its foreign technicians. The 
only way in which outside effort could preserve sanity in Persia 
and the free flow of Persian oil would be by direct intervention, 
not in Abadan, but in Tehran. But the days are past when the 
forcible overthrow of even the stupidest Persian Government 
could be considered practical politics. The bounds within which 
the use of force can be contemplated were set by Mr. Morrison ; 
they include the protection of British lives, but no more. With 
this end in view a cruiser has already been sent to the neighbour- 
hood of Abadan, and troops in the Middle East have been alerted. 
Even these precautions have a mainly symbolic significance. 
As far as is known all British nationals have been withdrawn 
from the area of the oil-wells and concentrated at Abadan and 
Bandar Mashur. A withdrawal by sea from either of these ports 
ought to be a comparatively simple matter, unless the Persian 
authorities became obstructive over such matters as exit visas 
and the removal of personal property. They are, as the events 
of the last few weeks have shown, quite capable of creating diffi- 
culties simply for the pleasure of humiliating foreigners, and for 
* this reason the sight of a cruiser may have a beneficial effect on 
both Persians and British. It is also possible that official inter- 
ference or, more likely, some malicious rumour working on the 
emotions of a deliberately over-excited mob, might result in 
violence to individual British. In this case the work of evacuation 
might have to be secured by the appearance of naval personnel 
on the spot. But beyond this there is little help that the Army or 
Navy can provide. And it must not be forgotten that there are 
considerable numbers of British subjects in other parts of Persia, 
most of them not connected with the Oil Company. Mob violence 
is a catching disease, and these scattered British subjects might 
well be its targets. Unfortunately there is no way of guaranteeing 
their safety. There is a good road from Kermanshah, where a 
subsidiary refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is located, 
into Iraq, and an airfield there which could be used in an emer- 
gency. But most of the other big provincial centres in Persia are 
jsolated fromthe outside world exceptby air and inadequate roads. 


It is naturally bitter to contemplate the abandonment of 
installations which perform such a useful function and perform 
it, on the whole, in such an efficient and enlightened manner. But 
in the present circumstances there is no alternative to abandon- 
ment. The Persians have long made it clear that they did not 
wish for a settlement of the oil question in the sense in which 
that word is understood in the West—a settlement, that is, by 
negotiation. But at the same time they have hitherto given the 
impression that they wish to see the oil industry continue and 
prosper. Their recent actions, however, have made it apparent 
that the smooth running of the oi) industry is subordinate in their 


| down in Persia are moving rapidly towards a final break- 
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minds to the humiliation of the Oil Company and its servany 
The effect of the anti-sabotage law by itself must be sufficient ig 
deter any technicians who might otherwise have answered th 
appeals made by Dr. Mossadagq and others that they would stay 
at their posts under the new régime—appeals which have been 
powerfully reinforced by Mr. Morrison’s hope that they woul 
stay on as long as they could. For although it is true that Many 
laws find their way on to the Persian statute-book without any 
attempt being made to enforce them, ‘his is a law which js 
obviously designed for one purpose or... to make working cop. 
ditions for foreign oil technicians impossible. It marks down jp 
advance the scapegoats who will have to be produced when the 
days of disillusionment set in. It would be unfair to expect British 
technicians to work under such a threat. 

The appeal to Oil Company employees which was made by 
Dr. Mossadaq on Tuesday showed that the Persians are begin. 
ning to realise the dangerous consequences which must follow 
from their actions. They have been too easily persuaded that 
the present dispute was essentially a game of bluff, in which they 
held the winning cards, and until Mr. Noel-Baker’s speech last 
week-end the British Government had done too little to call their 
bluff. Mr. Noel-Baker pointed out that, though the loss of Persian 
oil would be serious for our economy, it would not be disastrous, 
This statement seems to have surprised the Persians so much that 
they at first assumed it must ako be bluff. Now, too late, they 
are beginning to see that it was not. It is worth recalling that when, 
in 1933, the Persian Government once before made a unilateral 
cancellation of its agreement with the Oil Company, the game 
of bluff was similarly carried on to the eleventh hour. But on 
that occasion there was an autocratic Shah in power, who could 
(and did) intervene to ensure that a new concession was signed 
and that any odium attaching to it fell on to his Ministers. So 
well did he organise matters that the legend still persists that the 
1933 agreement was signed “under duress”—which is completely 
false, but which is one of the many falsehoods which pass for 
revealed truth in the Persian Press today. In 1951 there is no 
autocratic Shah, and no machinery, as far as can be seen, for 
reprieving the Persian Government from the calamities of its own 
devising. 

The one opportunity for a face-saving reprieve was offered 
by the British appeal to the Court of Internationa] Justice at The 
Hague. The Persians claim that here, as in the United Nations and 
as in 1933 in the League of Nations, the scales of justice would 
be weighted against them. This is absurd, since all the 
evidence, both before and after the war, has gone to prove that in 
international bodies of this sort the scales of justice, if weighted 
at all (and there is no reason to suppose that they are weighted in 
the slightest at The Hague) are tipped against the big Powers. 
Moreover, the British Government’s case depends on an intricate 
legal argument which might conceivably be upset ; the hearing 
would, in any case, give the Persians a wide audience for their 
case. But to deny in advance the competence of the Court, as the 
Persians have done, is tantamount to boycotting modern inter- 
national organisations of all descriptions. All members of the 
United Nations are ipso facto members of the Court of Inter- 
national Justice ; it is for the Court, and not individual Govern- 
ments, to decide what their membership of the Court involves 
them in. 

If the worst comes to worst, and al) British technicians are 
withdrawn from Abadan and the flow of oil to the outside world 
comes to an end, there is nothing that the British Government 
can do except try to make good its losses in other parts of the 
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world. While the spectacle of Persian intransigence may have 
encouraged some Middle Eastern Governments to put the screw 
on the West for the remedying of their own grievances, there is 
some chance that the consequences which are bound to follow 
in Persia will make them pause before pursuing the Persian policy 
to extremes. It may be that, by concentrating their resources on 
the smaller wells and refinery at Kermanshah, the Persians them- 
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selves will be able to produce enough oil for their own domestic 
requirements. It is even conceivable that the Persian people are 
so inured to suffering that they will bear with the new hardships 
that the loss of oil royalties will place on their backs. It is more 
likely that they will revolt. And while their country lapses into 
chaos the ruins of Abadan will crumble, to rival in extent, if not 
in beauty, those of neighbouring Persepolis. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE of the events not only of the cricket year but 

of the Parliamentary year is the dinner regularly 

given, with great generosity, by Sir Stanley Holmes, 
National Liberal M.P. for Harwich, to the year’s visiting 
Dominion team and a notable company of Ministers, back- 
benchers and British cricketers, including always Sir Pelham 
Warner (who alleges, with patent mendacity, that he is 
now 77). When Sir Stanley entertained the South Africans at 
the House on Tuesday it was just thirty years since he gave his 
first cricket dinner—to Armstrong’s Australian XI. Tuesday’s 


function might have been slightly tense, in view of the imminence - 


of a division which looked like being much closer than in the end 
it was, and the Prime Minister, who was winding-up the debate, 
could not stay to propose the health of the guests, as he cus- 
tomarily does. In his absence, that duty fell on the Home 
Secretary. Most great cricketers are conspicuously modest about 
their outstanding achievements, but Mr. Ede gloried openly over 
having once batted for an hour and a half for 0, not out—a 
reminiscence which elicited from the South African captain the 
comment: “I wish we’d known about him earlier. He’s just the 
sort of chap we’ve been wanting.” Mr. Ede having further indi- 
cated his determination to get the House up before the Oval 
Test Match, Mr. Harold Macmillan expressed the benevolent 
hope that the Home Secretary would enjoy the five days there—in 
his retirement. An evening when everything went right (down- 
stairs, if not up, where Tshekedi was being debated). 
+ * * * 


A week or two ago I had to go to my district post office to 
claim a registered letter which had not been delivered owing to 
my house being closed at the week-end. Having got there, I 
naturally produced my identity-card as evidence of good faith, 
the letter was duly handed to me, and I departed, culpably un- 
conscious of having betrayed the fundamental principles of 
British freedom. So far, indeed, from refusing to produce the 
identity-card, I actually proffered it. I can, therefore, not quite 
see in Mr. Clarence Harry Willcock the indomitable defender of 
British liberties which he is depicted in some quarters as being. 
It may be a good thing that police dealing with an alleged motor- 
ing offence should not be entitled to ask for the driver’s identity- 
card—though they can always see mine if they want to, and 
welcome. (1 am bound to show my driving licence in any case, 
my insurance certificate in some circumstances.) It is quite 
true that there are regulations framed for the war-emergency 
which ought not to be perpetuated when the emergency is over. 
But there are others which turn out to be rather a convenience 
than otherwise. I am inclined to put the identity-card in that 
category ; it has other uses than the one I have instanced. If its 
production were made optional, not obligatory, everyone, | 
imagine, would be happy. I should still carry my card, and pro- 
duce it when serviceable (for example, when proposing to pay 
by cheque in a shop where I am not known). 

. * + * 


The demise of Public Opinion is an indication of the way things 
are going in parts of the periodical world. It causes regret more 
by reason of the paper's distant than of its recent past. Under 
Percy L. Parker, in the early years of this century, it had a great 
vogue, though it was simply a digest, with little or no original 
matter in it at all. The secret, no doubt, was that Parker had a 
genius for selection ; after his day the paper waned. Then some- 


thing over a year ago the Daily Mirror, surprisingly enough, took’ 
it over, turned it into something totally different, with one of its 
own staff as editor, and with the intention, according to rumour, 
of spending money lavishly till the journal was well established. 
The money may have been spent, but with no visible effect. 
Week after week Public Opinion came out with so negligible 
an amount of advertisements as to make a financial breakdown 
inevitable, the more so as the price of paper and printing went 
on steadily rising. Though it described itself as “a Radical 
review,” it invested itself with no particular character, and there 
was no very obvious niche for it among existing weeklies, which 
in general make-up it broadly resembled. The fact is that in the 
conditions that have prevailed for the last eighteen months or 
two years to launch a new paper (and Public Opinion was all 
new except the title) has been an almost hopeless undertaking. 
* - + * 

My reference last week to an action brought by a peer and his 
son against the publishers of a reference-book which had 
erroneously stated that the peer had no heir has brought me a 
reminiscence—which I have not had the opportunity of verifying 
—of a case heard some thirty years and more ago before Lord 
Coleridge. There a reference-book had entered against the 
name of a younger son of a younger son of a peer “ unmarried,” 
whereupon the son of the “unmarried” person in question 
brought an action for libel. In the course of the hearing the 
learned judge mentioned that if anyone went to Great Hampden 
in Buckinghamshire he would see on the grave of John Hampden 
the statement that he was married first to A. B. and then to 
C. D., followed by the statement that he died unmarried, i.e., as 
the context showed, a widower. This light on the term clearly 
had its influence on the case, and the plaintiff failed. Further 
investigation showed that the John Hampden in question was not 
in fact the antagonist of ship-money, but a relative of the same 
name. But the argument (such as it is) remains unaffected. 

7 * . + 

I have gazed with a good deal of awe at the new complete 
Shakespeare which Messrs. Collins have published this week at 
15s. The price is noteworthy, having regard to the quality of 
the print, paper and binding ; the secret here is that the paper 
was purchased some years ago at half the price it would cost 
today. Unfortunately there is only enough of it for fifty thousand 
copies ; it will be interesting to see what the price of the second 
edition is. It appears that this volume, containing everything 
that Shakespeare wrote, contains a million words, whereas there 
are in the Bible—so it is said—only three quarters of a million. 
On the textual merits of Professor Peter Alexander’s recension 
someone better qualified than I will no doubt write elsewhere 
in the Spectator. The ordinary reader, unconcerned with the 
obscurer niceties, will be content to have found a Shakespeare 
that meets completely every reasonable need. 

* * * * 

The Recorder of Merthyr Tydfil, writing with as much severity 
as the mutual regard and admiration in which we hold one 
another (how could he not admire me?) permits, insists that the 
borough for which he records should be spelt like that, and not 
-vil, as I made it last week. All right. But I followed the sound 
and classic injunction, “ Spell it wiv a wee, my Lord.” That 
seems to me good advice. Merthyr Tyd. should take note. 

JANUS. 
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Is War Likely ?—III 


By MAX BELOFF* 


ROPHECY is a dangerous game, and the professional 
historian should know better than anyone how dangerous 
it is. As I settle down to my typewriter on this Sunday 

morning, June 24th, 1951, the newspaper headlines are blaring 
out what appears to be a tentative Russian suggestion for a truce 
in Korea, embedded in a speech by M. Malik, which in all other 
respects is as outrageously vituperative and unconciliatory as 
everything else that has come from the Russians for some time 
past. Had I decided to write this article a couple of days ago, 
the newspapers would have proffered me the news of the final 
collapse of the Paris talks of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies. 
Should today’s news give one reasons for optimism to make up 
for the pessimism of two days earlier? Or are both alike insigni- 
ficant straws on a mighty current of events that we can do little 
to control and nothing to arrest ? Both Edward Crankshaw and 


R. C. K. Ensor, my two predecessors in this series, havee 


” 


succeeded in answering the question “Is War Likely ?” with a 
certainty and an air of conviction which must impress their 
readers—and would impress them more were it not that the 
answers happen to be almost diametrically opposed to each other. 

If Mr. Crankshaw is right, Mr. Ensor must be wrong. Mr. Ensor 
regards the policy of the Soviet Union as clearly directed towards 
a major war of conquest, and is indeed so certain of this that he 
can allow himself some space for speculating upon a probable 
date. Mr. Crankshaw regards the Soviet Union as so weak, both 
industrially and politically, as compared with the Free World, as 
to be essentially on the defensive. So that while he does not 
exclude the possibility of war—and who can exclude it in a world 
of rival political units with men constituted as they are?—he 
believes it could only come as the result of a serious blunder on 
the part of the Russians—some move defensive in intention, but 
which the West Powers would be bound to take up as an all-out 
challenge. 

Mr. Ensor’s view seems to be based primarily on an analogy, 
that between the Soviet Union and Imperial and Nazi Germany, 
the view that there is a recognisabie category of what one might 
call aggressor-nations which, thriving on success, go on extending 
the area of their ambitions until they are prepared to risk even 
general war in order to achieve their aims. I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Crankshaw in dismissing this analogy, though not 
for quite the same reasons. 

In the first place, there is the general argument that events 
within a single historical series are not comparable in Mr. Ensor’s 
sense, because each one is governed by the events that have gone 
before. The Nazi programme and time-table of aggression was 
not simply another attempt at German domination of Europe ; 
it was directly conditioned by the failure and consequences of 
the first attempt, just as British diplomacy in 1939 was based 
upon a view of where Sir Edward Grey’s tactics had been at fault. 
And though there were elements in the German Imperial ideology 
and in that of Hitler which were identical, the revolutionary and 
nihilistic element in the latter was only faintly foreshadowed in 
the earlier. Similarly, Soviet policy today is inconceivable except 
as the product, in part, of the Russian experience of German 
aggression and of Russian reflection upon the consequences to 
Germany, and above all to the German régime, of that aggression 
being unsuccessful. The defeat of Hitler was above all a vindica- 
tion of arithmetic ; superior productive powers did what they 
were bound to do ; it is a kind of argument which the statistically- 
minded Russians are unlikely to overlook. 

But even apart from this, there seems little reason for identify- 
ing the German and the Russian ideologies. The former was 
based upon two things—confidence in German superiority, a 
belief that, because the Germans are more intelligent, more hard- 
working and more disciplined than other peoples, they can both 


+ Mr. Beloff, a Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, is author of, 
among other works, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. 
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conquer and rule them ; and secondly upon an exaltation of the 
martial virtues themselves, so that war enshrines certain values 
irrespective of its results. 

_ Mr. Crankshaw has shown how remote the second conception 
is from the Russian mind. But surely the former is equally 
remote. When the Russians, as Mr. Ensor rightly points out, 
seal themselves off from external contacts, when they make 
absurd claims to priority in every practical and cultural activity 
when they people their horizons with internal and external plots 
of their own imagining—all this surely indicates not over. 
confidence but a basic lack of security on the part of the whole 
ruling element. Nor when we think of how the Russian rulers 
reached their present eminence—by what blood-stained paths— 
does this seem an inherently improbable state of mind. 

Mr. Crankshaw probably goes too far in his belief that the 
Russians’ sole interest in world Communism has come to be the 
extent to which it can be used as a bulwark of Soviet power at 
home. Their commitments to it are too profound for that. But 
what is true is that, in dealing with the problems it presents, they 
have nothing comparable to the German self-confidence. The 
history of their dealings with the satellites, like the internal history 
of the Soviet Union itself, shows a constant tendency to with- 
draw trust in ideological links and to substitute for it straight. 
forward administrative control by Russians. This produces 
problems of control which are likely to be more acute the more 
advanced the economies and cultures the Russians are concerned 
with. If the Russians cannot be satisfied without the direct 
imposition of their own military and technical cadres upon the 
whole Communist world, its growth must be conditioned by the 
speed at which they can develop such cadres—and the war-time 
losses alone can scarcely have been made good yet. It 
has probably been true for the last five years that there has 
been no military obstacle to an extension of Russian power to 
the Channel and the Pyrenees. But any child knows that there 
are limits beyond which you cannot safely inflate a balloon. The 
inhibitions upon Soviet aggressiveness are internal as much as 
external. 

To return to Mr. Ensor’s analogy, Hitler’s reliance was on 
Germany itself, a country thoroughly organised and conditioned 
for its role, in which opposition was insignificant until he was on 
the very verge of defeat. The “ fifth-column” aspect of his 
policies was of little importance except in countries where there 
were large numbers of actual Germans. And here, since the bond 
was not an ideological one, he did not have to worry about the 
extent of their commitment to his cause. The Russian rulers 
have a far more complicated set of problems to handle. As Mr. 
Crankshaw points out, the war itself revealed the failure of the 
régime to consolidate itself in much of the country, and the most 
recent developments in agricultural policy suggest that the 
Revolution itself is not yet regarded as closed. The régime’s 
inability to furnish its people with material prosperity is not one 
which can be met by extending its frontiers, since it derives from 
the essential and inevitable inefficiencies of collectivism. The 
external world’s réle of perpetual scapegoat cannot in the long 
run provide a satisfactory answer. 

Most important of all is that, although Communists abroad 
may be treated like “ Auslandsdeutsche,” they are not an equiva- 
lent. Even if they wished to, the Russian rulers could not throw 
the Revolution overboard ; first, because they find uses for its 
adherents and dupes in weakening their potential enemies ; and, 
second, because for Moscow to surrender its claim to the heritage 
of a century of revolution would be to produce new claimants 
who might cast doubt, as Tito has done, on the validity of 
Stalinist solutions, not only for other countries, but for Russia 
itself. Yet by clinging to the direction of all revolutionary move- 
ments, the Russians run their greatest risk of turning potential 
enemies into active ones, and inhibit the possibility of that 
“ peaceful co-existence of the two systems,” which is not, as Mr. 
Ensor believes, a simple parallel to Hitler’s lies about peace, but 
an actual facet of Soviet policy, which the Soviet mind finds no 
inherent difficulty in reconciling with the belief in the ultimate 
success of the Revolution everywhere. 
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But in putting forward views such as this, which are only 
possible interpretations of such external facts as are known, it is 
important to remember the extent of our ignorance. The Soviet 
Union is not altogether the enigma that some people think ; 
human societies are capable of rational analysis. But we do, in 
fact, know very little of the internal mechanism of those parts of 
the Soviet system where policies are decided upon, and orders 
given for their carrying into effect. We cannot enter into the 
minds of the Soviet leaders, nor see the world as they see it. 
Therefore we cannot be, in my view, as dogmatically pessimistic 
as Mr. Ensor or as dogmatically optimistic as Mr. Crankshaw. 

The history of relations between Russia and the Western World 
is a long and essentially tragic one. To understand it, it would 
be necessary to go back beyond 1917, and even beyond 1905. 
But clearly the two world wars and what happened during them 
are of crucial importance. Each has contributed its quota to 
weakening the fabric of a civilisation of which both Russia and 
the West form part. The basic errors are probably those made 
during wars, and no peace-makers ever start with a clean slate. 
Whether war is or is not likely, it seems most improbable that a 
war would resolve these tensions. Mr. Ensor may be right in 
discounting the growing horror and destructiveness of modern 
war asa deterrent. But it certainly limits its political utility. The 
Soviet system is not a pleasant phenorhenon; it is in most 
respects a revolting parody of humanity’s aspirations for a juster 
social order. But history gives no guarantee that its forcible 
overthrow would lead to something better, and in falling it might 
drag other systems down with it. It would be an irony if some 
future historian looked back to the period of the cold war as 
to a golden age. The question must always be not, Is war 
likely? but what to do to avoid it. 


Glasgow’s Tenth Jubilee 


By D. W. BROGAN 


FEW weeks ago I said to one of my colleagues in Cam- 
bridge that I should be away in the week of June 18th 
because I should be at the celebration of the fifth cen- 

tenary of the University of Glasgow. He replied, with obvious 
astonishment, “ You mean the fiftieth anniversary?” I said, 
“No, I mean the five-hundredth,” for it is a fact which astonishes 
people when they learn it, that the fourth oldest university in the 
British Isles is in a great industrial city. 

Fifty years ago the University of Glasgow celebrated its ninth 
jubilee, and, by all accounts, celebrated it very badly, although 
the Chancellor at that time was the most celebrated former 
Fellow of Peterhouse and one of the most celebrated Glasgow 
graduates, Lord Kelvin. This time no mistake was made. The 
organisation, the ingenuity, the splendour of the tenth jubilee was 
beyond all criticism. I was present at the celebration of the 
third centenary of Harvard University, and I was proud, as a 
Glasgow man, to be able to say to the Americans, “ Anything 
you can do we can do better.” 

In the five hundred years that have passed since the University 
of Glasgow was founded a great many events have occurred 
which not even the most loyal Glasgow man can pretend were 
affected by the university. Two years after the Papal Bull 
announced the foundation of the new studium generale, Con- 
stantinople fell to the Turks. It would be absurd, even for a 
Glasgow man, to pretend that there was any connection. On 
the other hand, roughly three hundred years after that one of the 
most important events in modern history did take place in the 
University of Glasgow. For, under the protection of the then 
Professor of Moral Philosophy (Adam Smith), a young Greenock 
man of genius, James Watt, was allowed to study the university’s 
specimen of the Newcomen engine. He produced, as all the 
world knows, the first effective steam-engine, and, if there is one 
place in which what we call the industrial revolution can be said 
to have started, it was in the old College of Glasgow. 

At the celebrations last week were the two hundred-odd dele- 
gates from everywhere outside the Iron Curtain area, from 
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Madras and Helsinki, Santo Domingo and Belgrade. No doubt 
it was remembered that James Watt had, in this great university, 
helped to start the modern world. The celebrations were grected 
by an attack in the Daily Express (of which there is a Glasgow 
edition) on Sir Oliver Franks, His Majesty’s Ambassador to 
Washington. Sir Oliver, who came to receive the degree of 
LL.D., had been the holder of the chair of moral philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, a chair with which only Newton’s 
chair in Cambridge can compete in academic splendour. As was 
right, no deep historical research was encouraged at this tenth 
jubilee. So we were able to enjoy the luxury of a legend (which 
may, in fact, be true) of the competition for that chair on the 
death of Francis Hutcheson. As was right and proper, the chair 
was given to a Glasgow man. He was Adam Smith, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, the runners-up were David Hume and Edmund 
Burke. 

In the celebrations, again as was right, our memories were 
called back to famous men—to the founders, Nicholas V (Pope), 
James II (King of Scots), William Turnbull (Bishop of Glasgow). 
Lord Macmillan, one of the most distinguished of living Glasgow 
men, recalled some of the great names of the five hundred years 
of the university. The Prime Minister recalled the Glasgow men 
who have held the same office as he does—Lord Melbourne, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but not Andrew Bonar Law. The 
Chancellor, Lord Boyd-Orr, commemorated others of the great 
Glasgow men. The Lord Rector, Dr. John McCormick, sat, as 
was proper, in silent dignity. And no one recalled the long list 
of other Lords Rector, which includes not only the names of 
Disraeli and Gladstone, but also those of James Watt and 
Macaulay, of Raymond Poincaré and Edmund Burke. 

The University of Glasgow was a great institution when the 
City of Glasgow was a village attached to an archbishopric. The 
city has now grown up to the level of the university. It was 
possible to look from the Court Room, with the admirable 
Reynolds portrait of William Hunter, founder of the Hunterian 
Museum, over the fantastic towers of the city art gallery. There 
were represented Botticelli, Rembrandt, Courbet, “ Le Maitre de 
Moulins.” In the McClellan Gallery were shown some of the 
treasures of the great Burrell collection—tapestries, porcelain, 
goldsmiths’ work, pictures. In the university itself, among many 
other treasures, was one of the greatest Chardins in the world 
(which, by tradition, William Hunter took as the substitute for a 
fee). Beyond the art gallery were the great cranes of the 
shipyards. , 

For it is one of the privileges of the University of Glasgow to 
have, close beside it, the source of the wealth and power of 
Glasgow, the Clyde. Like all good Glasgow men, I regret that, 
eighty years ago, the university left the High Street of Glasgow 
below the cathedral, where it was born. I have nothing to say 
in favour of the Gothic castle which Gilbert Scott provided. But 
it is not unimportant that from Gilmore Hill you can see and 
hear the ships. 

We were lucky on the first day in that the weather was magat- 
ficent and gave, it is to be feared, a false impression of the 
Glasgow climate. It rained, properly, on the next two days, but 
on the last day, when the university took us, on the ‘Queen 
Mary II,’ down the Clyde, the weather could not have been more 
perfect. One was able to show to hundreds of delegates and 
representatives, including some Scots, what is, as far as I know, 
the most beautiful body of water in the world, more beautiful 
than either San Francisco Bay or the Lago Maggiore. There 
was, on one side, Elderslie, the birthplace of William Wallace ; 
on the other side Cardross, where Robert the Bruce died. There, 
at Bowling, was the end of the Antonne Wall, the western end 
of the Roman Empire. (The most northerly point of the Roman 
Empire is in the City of Glasgow.) There was John Brown’s, the 
greatest shipyard in the world. 

On this perfect day the greater and lesser Cumbrae, the Island 
of Bute, the Holy Loch, Loch Striven, Loch Ridden showed all 
their splendour ; and beyond them, soaring out of the water, was 
Arran. The French, the Dutch, the Americans, the Indians had 
not been told of what they were to see. When we came back 
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to Wemyss Bay, the students on beard, men and women (as 
always happens if a Scottish party Jasts long enough), sang’ a 
Jacobite song. They sang, “ Will ye no come back again? ” 
Although I belong to a long-lived family, it is unlikely that I shall 
be around in 2001, when the University of Glasgow will celebrate 
its eleventh jubilee ; but some of those who sang to us will be, 
and they will be able to.report how well, in the next fifty years, 
the university will have lived up to its motto, “ Via, Veritas, 
Vita.” 


Making Ends Meet: IV 


By A CIVIL SERVANT 


N the course of the Jast five years my income has increased 

from £350 to £900 a year, in each case after deduction of 

tax. During the same period my capital has dwindled from 
about £2,700 to £300, though it is only fair to say it is represented 
by a (mortgaged) house, fully furnished and equipped, and by 
an ancient car. At the beginning there were but my wife and 
myself ; now we have two boys and a girl as well. 

I have been lucky in that a time of rising prices has been for 
me a time of rising income, too, so that by dint of hard running 
I] dave been able to stay in the same place and, perhaps, even 
make a foot or two of ground. I cannot look forward to a similar 
rate of progress in the next five years ; all I can reasonably expect 
is that normal incremental progression will, perhaps, keep pace 
with rising prices and leave me free to solve the problem of 
raising a growing family without a diminishing real income. This 
is probably a pious hope, so that I have already to consider 
how best economies can be made. 

In the past I have striven not to let my monthly expenditure 
rise more than was inevitable ; that is, I have undertaken no 
new commitments that regularly affect income. Instead I have 
systematically applied any increase in salary to the purchase 
of articles which make the running of the home easier. I had 
bought a modern (1932) hoyse in goed repair, and I have fitted 
it out with as many labour-saving devices as I could afford and 
it could reasonably accommodate. This has served two pur- 
poses ; it makes the house easier to run and pleasanter to live 
in, and it relieves us of the servant problem, though we have 
found it necessary to have a morning help, as my wife is 
increasingly occupied with the children. Eyebrows may have 
been raised at the mention of the car. This is hardly a luxury ; 
rather it is a mechanised perambulator and shopping-basket and, 
to my wife, it is the doorway to the world outside. Anyone who 
has ever tried making a shopping expedition with two toddlers 
and a babe in arms will know what I mean. 

Like most young married people these days, we stay at home 
most of our time by choice as well as by necessity. We are 
much more familiar with the radio than with either theatre or 
cinema and are much more often seen with spade or trowel than 
with tennis-racket. Nor have we neglected to furnish ourselves 
with the tools of the painter, carpenter and electrician. 

Belloc Says: 
“It is the business of the wealthy man 
To give employment to the artisan.” 
This is not the business of the modern civil servant (in his private 
capacity, of course). Heedless of Lord Finchley’s fate, he has 
to turn his hand to all manner of occupations in maintaining 
the fabric of his home. 

Neither my wife nor I smoke ; I never did and my wife has 
Jong since given it up. I suppose we are not technically tee- 
totallers, but we are practically indistinguishable from that. Our 
children dre too young to have developed any very sophisticated 
wants, even in toys and sweets. Already my wife keeps 
meticulous household accounts and I keep a careful watch that 
the major outgoings (mortgage interest, rates, property tax, 
insurance premiums, fuel, light and telephone bills) are met in 
their due season. At the moment there is a slight margin, because 
we are not fully living up to our income, and it will be our 


endeavour to continue to do so. Will this be possible? 

Already my wife finds that she requires nearly £6 a week for 
her housekeeping, where originally she was able to make do 
with £3. I recognise that there are other factors besides risip 
prices reflected here, but one can only suppose that this trend 
will continue. The first line of defence seems to be that we are 
no longer under the necessity of finding money out of income 
for furniture and household equipment, and, although we stil] 
have the problems of maintenance and replacement, we have at 
present-day prices a reserve of income that can be set against 
any rise. The second is that as soon as the children all go to 
school my wife feels she may be able to dispense with morning 
help and, perhaps, make do with a charwoman once a week, 
while, at the same time, the car will be much less of a necessity 
and may eventually have to be dispensed with. In any case, 
it will almost certainly have given up the ghost by that time, 
and there exists no fund from which it might be replaced. 

But mention of the children’s schooling brings me to the 
keenest and most protracted debate on domestic finance that 
my wife and I have ever had. To what school are the children 
to go? | must declare my interest here. I got my first schooling 
at the village schoo] and I have had no cause to regret it. | 
certainly found it no disadvantage at Oxford, where I was a 
scholar of my college. The question is simply this: can school 
fees be met in present conditions ? I think they probably could 
be if there was no marked rise in the cost of living, but I do not 
intend to take the risk. I have been to look at the local primary 
school and found it housed in good, modern buildings set in 
playing-fields—a rarity this—and have decided it will do for the 
boys at least. If they do well there, they can win scholarships 
to a near-by old foundation and thence to the university; if 
they do not, I must make other plans. But I am very doubtful 
of the wisdom of pressing higher education on an unreceptive 
pupil. I have seen too many people intellectually burnt out 
and completely frustrated by the chase after a degree which, 
when obtained, brought only disillusionment in the discovery 
that there went with it no highly-paid position. 

Our arguments are that it is grossly unfair to start children 
at a school where they may be unable to continue, to place them 
in contact with companions whose out-of-school activities they 
may be unable to share and whose homes may inspire unfavour- 
able comparisons with our own, impoverished as it may be by 
the burden of paying school fees and the other incidentals which 
in my experience amount to at least as much again. It is a real 
tragedy to a child to lack a bicycle when all his schoo! friends 
have one, or to remain at home while they take their holidays 
abroad. This is on the negative side; on the other side, | 
believe freedom from the necessity of finding school fees will 
enable me to give the children a fuller life outside school. 
They will be able to have more books, more outings and better 
holidays. 

1 believe quite passionately that a child’s real education can 
and should be given at home, and that well-filled bookshelves, 
what one hopes is intelligent conversation, visits to places of 
interest, am introduction to natural history and local topography 
will more than compensate for attendance at the most expensive 
preparatory school. This sounds priggish, but I believe it to be 
true. I do not intend that knowledge and “culture ” should be 
rammed down the throats of defenceless children, but rather 
that their attention shall be drawn to the multiplicity of human 
interests ; they shall then be shown how knowledge may be 
acquired and, if they wish, encouraged and helped to gain it. 
I am not unmindful of what I owe to my own parents in this 
respect ; how they not only took an interest in my school work 
but provided me with books on wider subjects and fostered in 
me the desire to become familiar with music and the visual arts, 
to say nothing of their encouragement of my not very skilful 
performance on the rugger field and in the swimming-bath. In 
short, I am saying that I believe a full and vital family life is at 
least as good a training as the corporate life of a good school. 

This article would make strange reading to my predecessor of, 
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say. 1911. (He had about £700 a year then, which the Chancellor 
tells us is worth about £2,200 now—a solemn thought.) 1 cannot 
imagine what he would think of a kitehen with no maid, a 
nursery with no nanny, a plague of household chores and a 
counting of pennies and, final horror, no club in which to escape 
from it all. Yet there is no doubt that one not only does and 
suffers all these things but perversely enjoys them. It is very 
exasperating at times, but there are also great triumphs, such as 
are known only to bargain-hunters spurred on by a lightness 
of pocket as well as of heart. 

The problem that poses itself can be stated in two ways: 
first, how to live on £x a year; second, as I prefer it, having 
£x a year, how to live well on it. I have given here some glimpse 
of how I propose to do so. 


The next article in this series is by an author. 


The Flight from School 


By an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 


TATISTICS can be notoriousty misleading, and particularly 

so when used as a basis for an abstraction such as that 

created by the Minister of Education. He stated recently 
twat, as the “ over-all average ” of children leaving the secondary 
grammar schools early was not more than 25 per cent., he did not 
consider it was necessary to introduce special legislation to stop 
the drain of scholars from these schools. In fact, this figure 
entirely misrepresents the situation, since the most serious 
“drainage” occurs in girls’ secondary grammar schools in 
industrial areas of the North of England. 

From “ Direct Grant” grammar schools very few girls leave 
before the end of their fifth year of studies ; nor does the problem 
exist in an acute form in the South. But the percentage of early 
leavers front many “hundred-per-cent. free-place” girls’ 
grammar schools in the northern towns is alarmingly high. One 
small mining town in the West Riding affords an outstanding 
example of the seriousness of what is happening. In 1950, when 
they had attained the statutory leaving age of fifteen, between 
fifty per cent. and sixty per cent. of the girls whose parents had 
in 1946 accepted places for their daughters and signed contracts 
agreeing that they should stay at school for five years left from 
the grammar school in this town. This is one of the worst cases, 
but in many other similar schools the percentage of early leavers 
is far higher than twenty-five per cent. How to prevent the girls 
being denied a fair chance of adequate education and training 
is a problem greatly troubling the headmistresses and juvenile 
employment officers, for many parents seem impervious to 
reason. 

There are several causes of this deplorable state of affairs, the 
chief being the extremely conservative attitude of the parents, 
especially the fathers,-in these districts, to girls’ education. 
Daughters are generally regarded not as persons who have a right 
to be trained for a skilled job that will employ their abilities and 
give them satisfaction, but as potential wage-earners until they 
marry, often at the early age of nineteen. Many parents accept 
free places at a grammar school without having any intention of 
honouring the covenant to keep their daughters there for five 
years and without having the slightest appreciation of the type 
of education given there, merely because a few years at a 
grammar school make the girls acceptable to employers. 

But suppose other parents accept places in good faith, intend- 
ing to keep the girls at school beyond the age of fifteen, what 
happens? The girls grow restless as they reach adolescence. 
The fifteen-year-olds still at school see friends of their own age 
in jobs which supply them with pocket-money and leave their 
evenings free, whilst they themselves have little or no spending 
money and have to stay at home at night to do their homework. 
Often they are urged by their “emancipated ” friends—some- 
times even by the friends’ parents—to leave school. Their own 
parents, half-convinced of the desirability of their daughters’ 
Staying at school, are yet anxious that they should be happy, and 
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are so disturbed by their unrest and their (generally purely tem- 
porary) difficulties with sehool-work that they yield to the im- 
portunities of these inexperienced children and allow them to 
leave school. 

There are, of course, some courageous and enlightened 
parents who are prepared to defy public opinion and to sacrifice 
some immediate pleasures for-the children’s ultimate good. But 
amongst these are some, mothers of large families of girls, either 
widowed or with husbands incapable of work, whose weekly 
income is so inadequate to feed and clothe the growing family, 
that they cannot do without the money that the fifteen-year-old 
girls can earn. Unfortunately the openings for fifteen-year-old 
ex-grammar-school girls are plentiful, as employers, particularly 
in the small towns, are only too eager to employ them, without 
requiring of them any further training than their four years at 
the school. 

Such backwardness in realising that girls should be as well 
trained as boys may seem comparatively localised, but it is a 
matter which affects the whole nation. A semi-literate of fifteen 
soon degenerates into a demi-semi-literate, and is a far more 
dangerous member of modern society with all its apparatus of 
propaganda than a totally illiterate person. These potential 
mothers of the next generation who leave school at fifteen cannot 
have received sufficient training in character to enable them to 
withstand the social pressure around them. They will therefore 
value education for their daughters as little as do their parents. 
So there will always be a core of the nation impervious to social 
progress. 

The solution of the problem cannot be easy. The immediate 
raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen ought to be the answer, 
as many girls recover from their restlessness by the end of the 
fifth year in school and wish to continue their studies into the 
sixth form and then take some professional training. But in 
view of the shortage of school-buildings, and the likelihood that 
the supply of really competent grammar-school staff will diminish 
rather than increase until adequate salaries are paid to graduates, 
the raising of the leaving age is at present totally impracticable. 

A practical solution would be for employers to co-operate with 
the education authorities and refuse to engage any grammar- 
school girl to whom her headmistress had not given permission 
to leave school before she had completed her fifth year of studies. 
Some measure of co-operation along these lines has, in fact, been 
achieved in some districts, but in many small towns the eagerness 
of the employers to acquire the services of the grammar-school 
girls is itself a contributory cause of the drainage from the 
schools. There remain the possibilities of more generous 
financial assistance to the genuinely distressed, and of coercion 
of the parent who deliberately and without justification breaks 
his contract. When the erring parent could be fined for breach 
of contract the problem was less acute than it is now, which 
suggests that the abolition of the penalty was a mistake. 

The 1944 Education Act made equality of opportunity in 
education an actual possibility, and it remains for the Labour 
Government to enforce where necessary the application of one 
of its fundamental principles. When children and parents are 
determined upon the girls’ leaving at the age of fifteen, the head- 
mistresses and the Juvenile Employment Officers are helpless to 
prevent it, though they can, and do, advise strongly against it. 
But what answer can be made to a mother, whose weekly 
income amounts perhaps to £3, when she pleads that the small 
wage the fifteen-year-old can bring into the house will make all 
the difference between penury and a little comfort? On the 
other hand, where the girls’ adolescent restlessness is exploited 
by selfish parents or pandered to by weak parents, and there is 
a clear breach of the conditions on which the free place was 
granted, legal proceedings are the obvious remedy. 

One is driven to the conclusion that, far from special legislation 
to deal with the problem of early leavers being unnecessary, it 
is on the contrary a prime necessity. The hands of educationists 
ought to be strengthened so that their efforts to save these 
adolescents ffom exploitation may be of some avail. 


29, 
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The Rails Run Over 
the Hill 


By GRAHAM DUKES (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 


MONG observant travellers between London and Cam- 
bridge, Elsenham Junction, set amongst the trees a few 
miles south of Audley End, is something of a legend. 

Elsenham—for Thaxted Line” say the signboards, and the 
Thaxted branch railway begins at the end of the “ up ” platform, 
curves abruptly out of the station, runs up the side of a hill, 
and disappears over the top. For those who do not know the 
place, the name of Thaxted is one to conjure with. What could 
there be in such a place but a windmill, a fine old parish church, 
acres of thatch, and a troupe of morris-dancers? But Thaxted 
hes over the hill, and for the hurrying traveller there is no time 
to alight and enquire for the branch-line train. Even were he to 
do so, he might be disappointed, for the train to Thaxted makes 
no pretence of connecting with any other. The engine, an old 
gentleman who is always fearfully out of breath. and whose 
funnel is just a little too far forward to make him handsome, 
shunts for a living in the yards at Elsenham, and goes off to 
Thaxted four times a day. 


It is a hard journey for him up that hill, and the wheels of 
his two coaches grind and squeak over the sharp curve. But 
once at the top and round the first corner, he is out of sight of 
the signalman down at Elsenham; he is tired after the climb, 
and, being now his own master, he must stop to recover his 
breath. “ Mill Road Halt” is the official title, but there is only 
a shed with a nameplate, a table-top platform, and a new tin 
notice-board to inform the odd passenger who may care to know 
these things that the Railway Executive is not a common carrier. 
Here, too, it is time for the guard, with his tramway punch and 
ticket-rack, to come round for the fares. “ Thaxted, Sir?” 
But that is understood nowadays, for no one travels to the halts, 
and the tickets there are frayed and dirty. “What do we 
do with them?” says the guard. “We give ‘em away as 
souvenirs.” 

A moment longer, and then we are away again over a level- 
crossing and round a curve which is the joy of the journey, with 
the carriages rolling continually from side to side and keeping 
up as best they may. A fit of wild exuberance is upon us ; the 
engine has abandoned his laboured “Hoo, Hoo, Hoo” for a 
cheerful “ Hooha, Hooha, Hooha.” Yet it is the pleasure of 
a moment, for the old fellow has winded himself again on a 
gradient, and here is Henham Halt, where he may rest for a 
while. Not that it is anywhere near Henham—that delightful 
village with its winding main street is a clear mile away to the 
north-west—but the man who chose the site for Henham Halt 
knew a lot about the limitations of old engines. 

There is an element in all this rocking and bouncing on the 
Thaxted Line of one of the more hazardously conceived Festival 
sky-rides ; perhaps some long-deceased carriage-builder, in a 
moment of weakness, chose to support these coaches only on 
a central line of flexible springs running from end to end, and 
perhaps (who knows ?) the platelayers may have joined in the 
fun with a mischievous little bump in the rails here and there. 
But there is no denying that it is all in the spirit of early railway 
adventure. The apprehensive passenger who has entrained at 
Elsenham is unlikely to find comfort in the sight, just beyond 
Sibleys, of three derailed wagons at the bottom of an embank- 
ment, rusting away with their wheels turned grotesquely to the 
sky. For a light railway this is pleasantly fortunate in its 
rolling-stock, though the seats were designed with a dogged 
British disregard of anatomy and a seeming unwillingness to 
compromise with nature. Yet the padding is soft, the upholstery 
clean and less dismal than it might be, and the woodwork is 
brightly polished. There is a set of ‘gay little nggage-racks, 
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surely never meant for anything more substantial than a Parasol 
or fan, and a gallery of coloured prints from L.N.E.R. days. 


From Henham we are off again, through a wood and into 
Sibleys (for Chickney and Broxted, so we are told), where there 
are coal-wagons, an old cattle-platform and a loading-gauge. 
Phen we are out of Sibleys, over a sizable embankment and 
bridges, through Cutler’s Green without stopping, and suddenly 
we are running up to the water tank and the. little black-and-white 
station on the wrong side of the track at Thaxted. 

At Thaxted ? Perhaps not, for Thaxted is still over the hill, 
with only its church spire and-the vanes of a windmill, as we 
might have guessed, to guide us into the parish half a mile away. 
There may be the odd passenger who will mop his forehead and 
grumble that the train has taken him no further, and, jn 
truth, had the rails run across just two more fields, we should 
have been over against Watling Street. But we cannot expect 
too much. Look at our old engine, unharnessed and happily 
snorting about and playing with his goods wagons. He is getting 
on in years, and even if the rails were to run all the way to 
Thaxted and twice around the Parish Church, we could not, in 
fairness, expect him to bring us farther than we have come 
already. Let him play, and we must take the winding road to 
the town by foot, for it is a rewarding walk, or in the car which, 
four times a day, comes over the hill to meet the train. 


What then of Thaxted ? The church and the windmill we 
have seen already from the station ; the first thatched cottage is 
just around the corner, and, as if to complete our picture, there 
is a notice on a wall of a forthcoming dance of the Morris Ring 
through the streets of Thaxted. 

From the distance, if the wind is in the right direction, we 
may hear the old gentleman whistling his way back to Elsenham, 
provided, that is, that he is willing to go back to Elsenham. 
More than once he has chosen to break down at Thaxted, and 
to sit there, crossly blowing off steam, while his passengers have 
been loaded, shame to say, into a taxi, at the expense of British 
Railways. 

It is perhaps no wonder that they have been getting a little 
tired of him lately. The Railway Executive have described his 
journey as “ uneconomic,” and one day, not very far away now, 
he will be puffing out to Thaxted for the last time. Hordes of 
horrid little boys with loco-spotting badges, and long-faced men 
from the Light Railway Transport League, will be there to bewail 
the passing of the last train, and no doubt the worthies of 
Thaxted will turn up to shake the engine-driver’s hand. The 
Thaxted train will roll unsuspectingly away over the bridge to 
the breaker’s yard ; his road will become the preserve of occa- 
sional bad-tempered freight engines impatient for the high life 
of the main line. The vulgar motor-buses of the Hasty Age will 
reign alone ; and only rust and silence and weeds between the 
sleepers will tell the traveller hurrying to Cambridge that Thaxted 
has caught up a little with time, and that some part of the grace 
and leisure has gone out of life, where the rails run over the hill. 
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To PareNTS AND GUARDIANS.—The tendency of modern taste, 
as exercised in boys’ dress, is happily free from the grievous folly 
to which girls are subjected for the improvement of figure and 
gait, as it is called. In the garments made by Messrs. Nico.t, 
of Regent Street and Cornhill, the chest and limbs, although 
gracefully clad, are not improperly confined ; and the result is 
a better chance of having in riper life a well-formed chest, 
with free play for the lungs and other vital organs. 

College Caps and Gowns, with every kind of garment calcu- 
lated for pleasure, duties, or exercise, and such as are worn by 
young gentlemen at the Colleges and great Public Schools. 
These are always ready to be met with at the Warerooms of 
H. J. and D. Nicott, Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Patentees, 
and Manufacturers of Cloth, Regent Street and Cornhill. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I hear or read statements that the time has now 
come when we should carry out the “ democratisa- 
tion” of the Foreign Service, I experience emotions 

of pain and irritation. Of all the horrible words that have arisen 
since the decline of humanism, surely “ democratisation” is 
among the most cumbrous. I should be the first to agree that 
the ideal diplomatist ought to be representative of the governing 
classes in his own country, and in intellectual and social harmony 
with the classes governing the country in which he is sent to 
serve. Such a marriage of true minds is not always easy to 
arrange. Before the first war, for instance, the representatives 
of Republican France were at an obvious disadvantage in coping 
with the esoteric court prejudices that obtained in St. Petersburg 
or even Vienna. Our own patricians, although fully representing 
the Conservative or Liberal oligarchy, were not viewed with any 
easy matiness by the journalists of Washington or Chicago. And 
if we were now to send to Moscow diplomatists of the true 
Trades Union type, the sensitive plants of the Politburo would 
recoil from them as hurtful emissaries of the most revolting of 
‘all Menshevik systems. Yet although complete harmony between 
those who send and those who receive is in this varied world 
difficult of attainment, it is obviously necessary that an envoy 
should possess the confidence of his own Government and be 
in a position to command the confidence of the Government to 
which he is accredited. This must from time to time entail 
adjustment of the social grades from which our diplomatists are 
recruited. I am all in favour of that. What irritates me is that 
nobody even today realises that this adjustment was carried’ out 
by Mr. Eden many years ago. The mass of the British Press and 
public are still under the impression that the members of our 
Foreign Service are born rather than made. A similar legend 
impedes the valuable work accomplished by the solemn officials 
of the State Department in Washington. They are dismissed as 
“ cookie-pushers "—an odd little expression signifiying men who 
attend tea-parties. 
* * * * 

Although I warmly welcome, and-have indeed always advo- 
cated, the fusion of the former Diplomatic Service with the former 
Consular and Commercial Services ; although I have for the last 
forty years been convinced that the class from which entrants 
were recruited should cease to be in any way limited, and that the 
State-school boys should start to flow in ; although I applauded 
the Eden reforms when they were first announced ; although I 
can claim to have been one of the earliest champions of the 
principle of “ democratisation ”—and even as I type that word, 
I am assailed by nausea ; although I cannot be accused of any 
reactionary spirit in this connection ; yet I admit that there are 
moments when a certain sadness afflicts me when I think of 
what has had to be sacrificed. In the.old days the Diplomatic 
Service was a tiny profession, as close as any regiment; we 
were personally, often intimately, acquainted with 80 per cent. 
of our colleagues, and we knew from hearsay everything about 
those of them whom we had not met. To the outside world we 
may have represented a trim and uniform appearance like a herd 
of fallow deer ; we ourselves appreciated the infinite variety of 
our colleagues; their many eccentricities were known and 
respected ; no secrets were hidden since no secrets were probed. 
We were the bloom upon the fruit of English oligarchy: and 
when oligarchy decayed the bloom was lost. 

* * * * 


One of the most typical of this old school of diplomatists was 
Sir George Clerk, who died last week at the age of seventy-six. 
To the outside observer he seemed both the prototype and the 
finished product of the stage diplomatist. Tall, elegant and what 
I believe is called “ well groomed,” he was impervious to any 
disturbance ; he would have mounted the scaffold with the same 
imperturbability as he mounted the steps of the Turf Club, his 


spats and monocle shining in the summer air. When he indulged 
in sport—and he was a passionate fisherman—his clothing and 
accoutrement struck awe in the hearts of Ethiopian coolies and 
filled those foreigners who accompanied him with aching shame. 
He was one of the tidiest men that I have ever known. Although 
I, at least in my earlier years, strove hard to ape the elegance of 
my superiors, although I submitted to the fussiness of the most 
noted tailors and hosiers, the result was unconvincing ; Savile 
Row with me ended always as a rag bag; but George Clerk 
could purchase an overcoat in the general store at Bratislava, 
and in an instant that overcoat would assume the lovely lines of 
Ascot. In his work also he was meticulously neat. His pens, 
his inkstand, his blotting-paper were not as the writing materials 
of lesser men ; they glistened, they never got out of order, they 
looked always as if they belonged to the spare bedroom on the 
eve of the visit of an exacting guest. His handwriting was clear, 
manly and beautifully spaced. His handkerchief, with great 
dexterity, remained always neatly folded in his breast pocket. 
What was so terrifying for his juniors was that he much disliked 
in others any untidiness of demeanour or of thought. 
. 7 . * 


This was formidable. But what endeared George Clerk to his 
many friends was that he was much amused by himself. When 
in 1914 he was appointed head of the War Department in the 
Foreign Office, we his juniors regarded him with admiring appre- 
hension—at least until the November evening in that year when 
he came into the back room and made a public confession of his 
great sin. From that moment our fear of him was replaced by 
affection. He explained to us that shortly after he had become 
a member of the Service in 1898 he had been appointed Resident 
Clerk, and that when thus employed he had committed a gross 
dereliction of duty. His crime had remained undetected, but he 
had sworn to himself that-on reaching his fortieth birthday he 
would make a public confession; the anniversary had now 
arrived and we were to be his public. The Resident Clerks in 
those days lived on the top floor of the Foreign Office, where they 
were allotted two rooms and a fine view of the park. In return 
for this accommodation they were obliged at regular intervals to 
do a week “on duty,” which meant they had to decypher urgent 
telegrams arriving during the night. It was at the height of the 
Fashoda crisis, and George Clerk, although on duty that week, 
had committed the imprudence of dining out, going to a theatre 
and thereafter attending a dance. On his return at 3.0 a.m. there 
was an urgent telegram waiting for him from the Consul at Brest 
which in his agitation Clerk decyphered as “ French Fleet has left 
the harbour.” Grasping the telegram in shaking hands, George 
Clerk dashed round to Arlington Street and roused the aged 
Lord Salisbury from his bed. The Prime Minister read the tele- 
gram. “We can deal with this later” was all he said. 

+ mo * + 


On returning to the Foreign Office, Clerk found another urgent 
telegram awaiting him. It was from the British Ambassador in 
Paris, who reported that he had just received an assurance from 
the French Government that the French Fleet would remain at 
Brest pending the issue of the negotiations. Clerk then took up 
the figures of the earlier telegram and decyphered them again, 
just to make sure. He found that in an excess of zeal he had 
omitted the word “ not” between the words “ French Fleet has ” 
and the words “ left the harbour.” He took the original telegram 
and burnt it in his grate. Sixteen years later, on his fortieth 
birthday, he confessed this sin to us in the third room of the 
War Department while the guns over there thundered around 
Ypres. We were heartened by this concession. If this master of 
precision could commit so enormous a sin and still survive, then 
there was hope for us and our own mild mistakes. We thanked 
George Clerk for telling us his story. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


“L’Ingénue Libertine.” (Cameo-Polytechnic.)—“The Lavender Hill 
Mob.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) “ Mr. Universe.” (London 
Pavilion.) 

Tue distinguished French authoress Colette has, in her many delight- 
ful books, pursued love through every phase, aspect and peculiarity 
of its existence. From amour propre to amour not at all propre 
she has covered the field with a delicate and understanding pen, and 
it is no wonder that the screen, ever on the alert for love motifs, 
has turned to her for advice. As far as the English public is con- 
cerned, however, much of Colette’s insight into the mysteries of the 
heart and body must remain a mystery, owing to the fact that at all 
crucial moments the censor intervenes, breaking the sequence of 
events at the first sign of a bedpost. 

L'Ingénue Libertine has an X certificate, which means that it is 
improper, but though the heroine, played enchantingly by Mlle. 
Danielle Delorme, is a young girl whose search for true love leads 
her through disillusioning physical experiences back to her husband's 
arms, the film, tenderly directed by Mlle. Jacqueline Audry, would 
barely raise the eyebrows of a nanny. Because of its many cuts it is 
certainly somewhat confusing—indeed my colleagues’ conceptions 
of the heroine’s character vary so much that one wonders whether 
any of us had the faintest idea what was happening—but it has all 
the charm and that slightly melancholy cynicism with which the 
French take their love, and I, personally, enjoyed it very much. 

* 7 * . 


Not a breath of love sullies the pure comedy of The Lavender Hill 
Mob, an Ealing production directed by Mr. Charles Crichton and 
written by Mr. T. E. B. Clarke, a team from which one has learned 
to expect first-class entertainment. The film does not fulfil these 
expectations, and there are no especially precious moments to bring 
those delightful laughs of ours bubbling spontaneously to our lips as, 
for instance, in Ealing’s Passport to Pimlico; but both Mr. Alec 
Guinness and Mr. Stanley Holloway, as two respectable citizens 
turned crook, squeeze some quiet humour from their parts and keep 
us perfectly happy. Aided by Messrs. Sidney James and Alfie Bass, 
these dignified gentlemen steal bullion from a bank van and con- 
vert it into Eiffel Tower paperweights which they take to Paris for 
disposal on the black market. Some of them get sold inadvertently 
to a party of English schoolgirls, and it is in pursuit of these inno- 
cents that our heroes meet with a variety of Waterloos. Although 
consistently light-hearted, the film lacks, I think, imagination, there 
being only one sequence, when Messrs. Guinness and Holloway in 
a stolen police car direct their pursuers down all the wrong roads, 
which shows the expected touch of brilliance. 

7 * * * 


Mr. Universe is an American comedy which, as it is written in 
New York dialect and concerns the ignoble art of wrestling, tends 
to bewilder a woman almost as much as it bores her. The plot is 
quite an amusing one ; that of a young and upcoming wrestler, the 
golden-haired and muscular Mr. Vincent Edwards, who wrestles 
so cleanly as well as so ably that he always defeats his opponents 
in twenty seconds, thereby ruining trade at the box-office. As he 
refuses to fight crookedly, it is the business of his agent, Mr. Jack 
Carson, to weaken his physique so that he loses naturally, but in the 
course of this devitalising routine Mr. Carson almost kills himself. 
If one was an American boy in the best of health and the highest of 
spirits, one might enjoy this picture enormously; and indeed | 
suppose if one was a middle-aged Englishman with remarkably good 
hearing and a love of sport one might also ; but as a mere Scottish 
woman |] must be permitted to yawn loudly, to wriggle in my seat 
and to despise men from the bottom of my heart. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 





THEATRE 


The Tempest. By William Shakespeare. (Stratford Memorial Theatre.) 


Mr. MICHAEL BENTHALL and Mr. Loudon Sainthill, who respectiveiy 
produced the play and designed the scenery, have contrived some- 
thing which is certainly enchanting and may well prove unforget- 
table. Prospero’s island (the seaward prospect suggests, not to my 
mind with felicity, that it forms part of an archipelago of ant-hills) 
is a strange, haunted place, magical in its own right, bathed in the 


pearly, humid haze familiar to tropical voyagers. Small, quizzical, 
prickly monsters dwell in the interstices of its foreshore, and the 
breakers which drive the ship on to the rocks are seen to be com. 
posed of well-disciplined sprites and nymphs. The accent (as people 
Say nowadays) is on magic: the natural magic of the isle which 
lives in it before Prospero came there, and the (as it were) post. 
occupational magic which Prospero’s leaving has evolved. Sing 
the incidental but even more powerful magic of Shakespeare's poetry 
is nowhere neglected, the effect is altogether happy. 

Of the verbosity and the petulance which are often the by. 
products of political exile Shakespeare gave Prospero at least his 
fair share. Critics at one time delighted to discern in Prospero the 
autumnal image of his creator—a being wise, tranquil and resigned 
moving graciously through a mellow twilight to the abdication of 
his powers. This interpretation will do very well if you ignore every- 
thing in the play except one or two speeches at the end of it; but 
the whole part, as written, shows, that, whatever Shakespeare may 
have intended Prospero to be he made him a bully and a bore. Mr. 
Michael Redgrave, with extraordinary skill, glosses over his tetchiness 
and his tendency to pontificate, leavens his intolerance with humanity 
and gives us a nobleman with whose wrongs we sympathise and a 
magician—a practising, an empirical magician, not a mere ring. 
master with a wand instead of a whip—whose art we follow with 
curiosity and admiration. It is a very fine performance. 


So is Mr. Alan Badel’s Ariel, a swift, agile, impersonal spirit whose 
longings for freedom are justly balanced against his loyalty to his 
master. Mr. Hugh Griffith’s Caliban is less successful ; the monster 
should have the pathos and the pretensions of a beast promoted 
to human status, but Mr. Griffith suggests only a man who has been 
degraded to a beast. Miss Hazel Penwarden makes a charming and 
capable Miranda, but Mr. Richard Burton does not succeed in lacing 
Ferdinand’s milk-and-water character with any more stimulating 
ingredient. Messrs. Michael Gwynn and Alexander Gauge (especi- 
ally the latter) do very well as Trinculo and Stephano, the courtiers 
handle with immense conviction their pasteboard sorrows and 
intrigues, and the whole evening is in every way delightful. 

PETER FLEMING. 
“Come Live With Me.” 
(Vaudeville). 


By Dorothy and Campbell Christie. 


I aLways think of the authors of His Excellency and Grand 
National Night as unusually reliable playwrights, but their new 
comedy is disappointing. “ New” is possibly the wrong epithet, for 
this cheerfully mechanical study of the artistic temperament has a 
slightly faded air, as though the original MS. had lain for several 
years in a drawer. Maria, the great Polish prima donna living in 
retirement in Sussex, gives Miss Jessie Royce Landis plenty of 
opportunities for an accomplished if rather boisterous display of 
volatility ; and Mr. Francis Lister is drily humorous as Sir Laurence 
Rossiter, to whom Maria was once (and as it turns out still tech- 
nically is) married. But we find it difficult to see why he should 
be so keen on setting up house once more with this maddening 
woman, and still harder to understand why she should be averse 
to such a reasonable proposition from such a nice man; nor can 
we work up much interest in the destinies of their daughter and the 
Old Harrovian who, by first seducing and then blackmailing her, 
wins her ‘affection and respect. To make things worse, a Polish 
maid and a French chef import from time to time the prefabricated 
humours of a bilingual servants’ hall. Not a very rewarding evening, 
I am afraid. P. F. 


MUSIC 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO at Glyndebourne on June 21st was a 
disappointment. Not only was there no outstanding voice, familiar 
or unfamiliar, but the whole performance lacked the poise and 
elegance, the air of conscious and effortless superiority, that is 
peculiar to Glyndebourne and particularly well-suited to Figaro. 
The Susanna (Genevieve Warner) bears a heavy responsibility, for 
not only was her actual voice disappointing but she lacked the first 
requisite of any Susanna—the overflowing vitality and sense of 
enjoyment which must communicate itself to the audience from the 
first scene to the last. With a proper Susanna the rather heavy- 
moving Figaro of Alois Pernerstorfer (heavy in voice as well as 
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ysical gesture and movement) might well have passed muster, for 

used his voice well and was a scrupulous if uninspiring actor. 
Dorothy MacNeil’s Cherubino matched the Susanna of her com- 

triot. Can it be that stage personality and infectious vitality, such 
marked characteristics of the singers and actors in American 
“ musicals,” disappear among more “serious” artists and that in 
the higher reaches of the profession American singers, overawed by 
European models, are apt to lose their native qualities without 
acquiring the parallel European characteristics ? 


The Almavivas for once had the better of their servants vocally, 
and Lisa della Casa’s Countess was the finest performance of the 
evening. She was a dignified, not wholly sympathetic figure, less 
emotional than Mozart makes her and more correct. (It was difficult 
to believe in her plotting with her servants against her husband.) 
She sang with a fine feeling for line and phrase, and the voice itself, 
though not of breath-taking beauty, is pure and firm throughout 
the whole register. Alfred Poell’s Count matched her well. He 
seemed out of place flirting with Susanna, and in his element dis- 
missing the congratulatory delegation of peasants—a hard man, one 
would say, without many amiable foibles and not at all likely to 
admit in public to visiting Barbarina’s bedroom. His singing, too, 
had authority and an austere dignity, though he gave the impression 
of being impatient and_a spectator rather than actor in the intrigues 
of the story. 

Murray Dickie’s Don Basilio, which he has developed at Covent 
Garden, passed on this occasion from legitimate affectation to an 
exaggeration which was not always far from parody. Janet Howe's 
Marcellina suffered from the same failing, and Owen Brannigan 
threw away Bartolo’s aria in Act I. April Cantelo was a charming 
Barbarina. 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Fritz Busch, perhaps 
aware of the lack of sparkle on the stage, played with considerable 
fire and vigour. By doing so they overwhelmed the smaller voices 
on several occasions, and the balance in the ensembles was not 
always good. Glyndebourne has set its own standards, and now, 
when fewer people can afford to spend £5 on going to any opera, 
however magnificently performed, that standard must be if anything 
improved, at any rate maintained. First nights are notoriously bad 
occasions on which to make a final judgement, and the performance 
of Figaro may well have improved already. But the material gave 
no promise of being good enough to ensure the maintenance of the 
standard of former years. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Tua Festival sweeps on down Bond Street. The dealers, as ever, 
display unflagging diligence, while the Arts Council must be quite 
giddy keeping up to date with its transport and insurance problems. 
Notable among the dealers are Messrs. Wildenstein, with a mixed 
exhibition of nineteen important paintings from Titian to Toulouse- 
Lautrec; Messrs. Matthiesen, with a first-rate exhibition devoted 
solely to Lautrec and the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution (an 
achievement this, since another collection of his work is currently 
on view in Paris) ; Messrs. Roland Browse and Delbanco with some 
excellent Sickerts (including half a dozen at Ieast of the very first 
rank) ; and the Leicester Galleries, where Sickert's colleague of New 
English days, Steer, and his colleagues of Camden Town days, form 
the most rewarding part of the Daniel Collection. Sir Augustus, it is 
clear, had a keen and catholic eye for Steer in all his moods. 


The Arfs Council’s Festival panorama of contemporary British 
talent has sorted itself out into a pair of anthologies, arranged in 
conjunction with Manchester, and the series of large paintings 
(minimum area 45 by 60 inches) specially invited from 60 painters. 
The second anthology, devoted to the impressionist inheritance (and 
therefore including the Euston Roaders) has now arrived at the 
New Burlington Galleries, while the first, devoted to more adven- 
turous idioms, has moved off north. The large painting experiment, 
now on show at the R.B.A. Galleries, is not without significance. 
The painters were supplied with free canvas, and five—Messrs. 
Freud, Gear, Hitchens, Medley and Rogers—have had their works 
purchased on the recommendations of a selection jury. Two more, 
by Prunella Clough and Victor Pasmore, have subsequently been 
purchased by the Council, while five have been acquired by the 
Contemporary Art Society. A modicum of patronage has thus been 
created in a field that is increasingly unattainable for most painters, 

It is a field in which few move easily however. Some have 
worked out ambitious compositions, to which their small-scale touch 
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is unsuited ; others have felt that it is only necessary to double the 
size of the jug and the table-top to achieve a monumental effect. 
There are, in fact, some well-known casualties at the R.B.A. Gal- 
leries, but there are surprises too. Merlyn Evans’ The Meeting 
(between Wyndham Lewis and Edward Burra ?) gains real power 
from its size, and is the most impressive painting by this artist I 
have seen. Elinor Bellingham Smith has achieved size without loss 
of delicacy. Rodrigo Moynihan’s conversation piece of R.C.A. asso- 
ciates is not without slickness, but shows exact total observation 
and no visible signs of faltering. Gowing’s viridian forest glade, 
very carefully considered, has some exciting passages. Nicholson 
contributes a calm, grave still-life; Pasmore a “Snowstorm” of 
whorls, in monotone but without monotony ; Lucien Freud a malig- 
nantly accomplished portrait. William Scott, Peter Lanyon, Geoffrey 
Tibble, Ceri Richards, Patric Heron, Burra, Minton, Lowry, 
Trevelyan, John Maxwell, William Gillies stand out from their 
neighbours. Of the sculpture, Bernard Meadow’s Standing Figure 
seemed to me impressive, and Chadwick’s very big mobile a most 
intriguing construction. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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EXHIBITION 


Notable Documents From Private Archives. (Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn.) 
To one to whom it comes hard to find letters of even last week this 


‘exhibition of documents from private owners ranging over eight 


centuries of our national lift is a wonder to behold. I expect the 
State to look after its papers and records, but when private owners 
can put on a show such as this I feel remarkably conscious of the 
debt in history that the nation owes, not to its Governments, not to 
the State, but to the vast number of individual subjects who, through 
the years, have carried out the chores of local and national life. 
This exhibition has been arranged by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission as part of the Festival of Britain. The documents on 
show are limited to those in private ownership today. In some ways 
this limitation is a pity—no public records are shown, nor the 
contents of any parish chests—but there are numerous public docu- 
ments which have found their way into private hands. Archives 
are interpreted in their widest sense, and exhibits range from twelfth- 
century maniscripts to an aerial survey of the present day. Every- 
thing is displayed and catalogued so clearly that the visitor can 
appreciate even the most esoterical exhibits. Ina year of exhibitions 
it is refreshing to find one that shows us so modestly the sources 
of history, without sentiment, without labouring its points, and, 
perhaps most important of all, without ignoring the present. 
JAMES NOWELL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 69 
Report by N. K. Boot 


The frontispiece to “ Elephant Bill” by Lt.-Col. J. H. Williams 
shows a photograph of two elephants with the following caption: 
“A young male calf, about two and a half years old, and his 
mother. He is eating a leaf and challenging an intruder. The 
mother’s turned-over ears show that she is at least forty-five years 
old.” A prize of £5 was offered for an equally factual and informa- 
tive caption to a photograph of human beings taken at an agricul- 
tural show, a hunt ball, or a theatre first night. 


Anyone who has had the pleasure of reading Colonel Williams’s 
book will know what a lot there is to be learned about elephants as 
the result of prolonged investigation. In the case of elephants, 
apparently, knowledge is the forerunner of affection. How sad it is 
to find that in Man a study of his own kind seems to bring nothing 
but contempt. There was, I am afraid, very little sign of pity in the 
entries, except towards farmers and playwrights. 

Some competitors made the mistake of expanding their expert 
knowledge of the human race, and their considerable dislike for it, 
into a disquisition which was too lengthy for a caption. These 
entries were frequently amusing (and on at least one occasion libel- 
lous), but the essence of a caption is to be brief and economical. 
I liked, for example, the entries of W. M. Mathieson and Lt.-Col. 
R. Whalley, though they were a bit too prolix for a prize. 


“Sir John and Lady Bovine aifd friend. Sir John Bovine 
(pronounced Boveen) has his back to the camera. He is stoop- 
ing down to admire a prize sow. Noteworthy is the wide 
expanse of invisible mending in the seat of his breeches, 
executed by Lady Bovine. It is a remarkable example of post- 
war needlework. Lady Bovine is standing beside Sir John, 
profile to camera, leaning with her right hand on a shooting- 
stick ; her left foot is uptilted, toe to ground. She wears 
number nine in men’s shoes, the left one of which can be 
seen to call for re-soling. She is laughing heartily, with head 
thrown back, at one of Sir John’s well-known jokes: the 
length of tooth thus revealed suggests that she is in the over- 
fifty class.” 

“The figure on the left in a well-cut pair of riding-breeches 
is a small farmer ; his carefree appearance and smooth cheeks 
preclude the idea of his farming on a large scale. The key to 
his prosperous appearance is provided by the fountain pen in 
his breast pocket. He writes books about farming (in which 
he has quite recently engaged) for townspeople. The man in 
the good, but worn lounge suit, with a sheaf of leaflets in his 
hand from the various agricultural machinery stands, is a 
retired officer of the fighting forces, eking out his inadequate 
pre-war pension by losing money as a hard-working amateur 
farmer. The lady on thé right is not, strictly speaking, con- 
nected with the land. She is a breeder of pedigree Pekes and 
is an exhibitor in the Dog Show, which, as is usual, is one of 
the adjuncts of the County Show.” 

Other good extracts: 

“ Youngish girl, milking cow, and her employer. Latter is a 
grizzled male, whose thinning hair indicates middle-age, but 
whose smart coat and intensely amiable expression point to 
youthful aspiration and an amorous disposition. The girl, 
from that side of her face which is not pressed into the cow’s 
flank, sends out a wink to the callow male in the background. 
Absence of the usual nylons and lipstick means that she is not 
available, at the moment, for courting.” (Allan M. Laing.) 


“ .. In the background looms a noble specimen of a species 
soon to be extinct as the quagga—a County Dowager in full 
plumage. Note the magnificent drooping jowls, the curved, 
mouflon-like nose, the top-knot of iron-grey retriever-curls, all 
crowned with the ritual spike demilune of lustreless diamonds, 
worn slightly askew.” (H. T. V. Burton.) 

“ The lines of pure agony on the critic’s face show him to be 
at least one thousand years old in disillusionment. He is picking 
his words carefully for his companion’s benefit, whose long 
auburn beard shows him to be at least twenty years of age... .” 
(Valerie Ranzetta.) 

“Three females and an elderly male at the entrance to a 
theatre. The females are jostling to get in front of the camera. 


Their ages are uncertain but the exaggerated make-up probably 
indicates over 30. 


The dramatic nature of dress and pose shows 
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them to be members, or more probably ex-members, of the 
theatrical profession. The male, just visible behind them, is 
probably in front of the camera by accident. The pens pro- 
truding from his pocket and the cynical curl of his lip show 
him to be a dramatic critic. He is chewing a cigar ang 
preparing to damn with faint praise.” (Douglas Howson.) 

In the end I decided to give a first prize of £2 to Frances Collj 

wood, for a good pithy caption, and three second prizes of £1 each 

to Henry Palca, W. Bernard Wake and Michael James. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 


The middle-aged author of the play and his adoring secretary. The 
white granules in his beard show that he has dined off aspirins to soothe 
his nerves. His companion wears a tight-fitting turban to correct the 
prick of her ears caused by sustained listening. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(HENRY PALca) 


The bottom steps of the grand staircase, on which are seated one 
young female and a male companion. He is straightening his white tie 
and rubbing his cheek with a pocket handkerchief. She has adopted 
a bolt upright position and has the beginnings of an elegant smile 
about her lips. The labels on the two bottles by their side are unforte- 
nately indecipherable, but the fact that they are upside-down indicates 
that the picture was taken towards the close of the ball. 


(W. BERNARD WAKE) 


A supper party at the Blankshire hunt ball.. The picture shows a 
mother and daughter with two young males. The photographer has 
interrupted their feeding and all heads are turned towards the camera, 
The resemblance tuo stuffed specimens is due tc the effect of the flash- 
light, and the mask-like appearance of the older woman indicates that 
her face has been lifted. On the extreme left may be seen the hind 
part of a waiter who intruded as the picture was being taken, and was 
driven off. 


(MicHAEL JAMES) 


A fine specimen of a shire farmer, at bay, taken at the Royal Loam- 
shire Agricultural Show. His weight was guessed—accurately within 
two ounces—as 252 Ib. for the wager of a gold ring by a showman 
later in the day. His leggings and square bowler hat show his age 
to be nearing sixty and are in contrast to the hacking-jacket. flannel 
trousers and bare head of his son, who stands near by. He is sur- 
rounded by the predatory types which infest these occasions, and has 
bared his cheque-book in defiance’ Nearest to him is an implement 
salesman, brandishing a glossy catalogue; blocking his retreat is a bank 
manager, roused to ferocity by the sight of the cheque-book. A cattle 
cake and fertiliser agent can be seen approaching from up-wind, whilst 
lurking behind the wastepaper oin is a small pack of advisory experts 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 72 
Set by John Usborne 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an old English 
teacher's Poem of Revolt on “ doing” either “ The Lady of Shalott” 
or A Midsummer Night's Dream for the forty-second time. Parody 
required. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than July 11th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of July 20th. 








TO ENSURE REGULAR RECEIPT OF 
THE SPECTATOR 
readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or to 


take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take the 
risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 


Subscription rates : 52 weeks, 30s. ; 26 weeks, 15s. ; 


Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 1 
the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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LETTERS TO 


Making Ends Meet 


Sin.—May I submit the following comments on the very interesting and 
forthright letter trom Mr. F. Barber, which seems to me to raise issues 
of paramount importance ? : 

When Mr. Barber claims that production depends entirely on the workers, 
who alone can give real value to the money amounts of the pensions 
of professional people, he reminds us of a certain material dependence 
of the community upon the manual worker which is rightly achieving 
more and more recognition today. At the same time, surely, even from 
the stark economic point of view, the factors of management, enterprise 
and professional activity are just as essential to efficient production and 
harder to come by, and any individual professional man, provided he 
pulls his weight, is therefore entitled to a higher reward—and pension— 
than the average manual worker. 

The real danger to the community of the comparatively straitened 
circumstances of the middle classes today is that they are apt to be 
so taken up with their own domestic problems that they have no leisure 
to give the voluntary service that they used to give im many directions. 
It has been the function of the middle classes to act as a leaven in 
British society, introducing out of the overflow of the full education 
they have received a higher standard of culture, ethics and religion than 
that which would have otherwise obtained. This, they were taught at 
school, was their duty. On the whole they have fulfilled it well; they 
have behaved as responsible people. 

The middle classes are not a closed body; their composition is for 
ever changing. It is right that anyone who is capable of being educated 
to this status, and willing to undertake the responsibilities that go with 
it, should have the opportunity. But, meanwhile, any measure which 
tends to prevent these classes from performing their creative social 
function is drastically weakening. our national stability and so our 
effectiveness among the nations of the world.—Yours faithfully, 

Field House. Headington Hill, Oxford. R. S. JENKINSON. 


Six,—Being a regular reader of the Spectator, I have just finished 
reading the third article in the series Making Ends Meet, and 1 have 
come to the conclusion your title is quite wrong: it should be How 
We Live In Luxury. How these poor, poverty-stricken people, 
struggling along on incomes ranging from £500-£800 per annum, manage 
to exist | cannot imagine, but | would just like to give them an idea 
how a family do just about make ends meet on £400 a year. 

Iam a police constable’s wife whose gross earnings are roughly £400 
i year. We are buying our own house, having sunk our entire war- 
time savings of £1,000 into it, and still have to pay a mortgage of £70 
a year plus rates of £25. National Health and superannuation payments 
account for at least £26 a year. We have two children, aged four and 
one, to feed and clothe, and the most we can allow for food is £3 10s. 
per week, or £182 a year (this includes 5s. family allowance per week). 
We have to be very careful with electricity, which we use for cooking 
as well as lighting, and which averages £12 a year. Our coal bill is 
around £13 a year. We neither smoke nor drink and go to the cinema 
about four times a year. My husband fortunately needs to spend little 
m clothes, but on the £1 a week that is left after the bare necessities are 
accounted for we have to provide clothes and repairs for two growing 
children and myself, repairs and replacements and decorating of the 
house, such extras as birthdays and Christmas, and all the odd unfore- 
seen things that crop up from time to time. Holidays have now become 
a memory of the past. 

I may add that in our income of £400 a year are included all my 
husband’s allowances—bicycle, house, &c. Our only way of getting a 
house at all was to buy one. Two years ago we could manage without 
too much worry, and we did manage a holiday, but if prices keep on 
rising we shall in a very short space of time be living beyond our 
income, and as all our capital is in the house we shall then quite literally 
not make ends meet.—Yours, &c., EDNA WILLIAMS. 

19 The Woodlands, Upton, Wirral. 


sk.—Mr. Barber asks why the middle classes are unable to make ends 
neet on incomes “ beyond the wildest dreams” of the ordinary worker. 
(Incidentally, is, say, the figure of £500 really beyond even the tamer 
dreams of a family of grown-up workers ?) One reason, of course, is 
the immensely higher cost of rent and rates for those who live in houses 


w flats not subsidised by docal councils. I do not know how 
admission to such subsidised dwellings is obtained, but they do not 
seem to be available to professional workers, much as they might like 


cheap homes where even refrigerators are often part of the fittings. 
Another is that their work demands reasonably tidy clothes, a certain 
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THE EDITOR 


number of professional contacts, which means entertaining in however 
small a way, and subscriptions to periodicals which will keep them 
intellectually au courant. 

From my own personal observation of working-class chiidren, it would 
seem that they have far more expensive toys, far more pocket-moncy 
(say, 2s. 6d. a week at eight years old) and far more cinemas than 
the children of professional families. It would be interesting to kaow 
why this is—Yours faithfully, RENEE HAYNES. 

21 Hilgrove Road, N.W.6. ° 





Sirx,—The rather bitter tone of Mr. F. Barber’s letter in your issue of 
June 22nd suggests that he is already aware of the answers to the two 
points which “ perplex and intrigue ” him, and is really challenging their 
validity. The crux of the inability of the middle class to “ make ends 
meet” surely lies in their suicidal determination at all costs to enable 
their children to start life from the point which their own culture—in 
the broadest sense—has reached, and to help them to go on from 
there. A class which will make any sacrifice in order to allow all their 
children to have opportunities not afforded to the parents is probably 
as valid a definition of the middle class as any. That many “ workers” 
—do the middle class never work, by the way ?—could do the same, 
while maybe forgoing a television set and a stake in the pools, is showa 
by those who have done so. 

Let us certainly hear the difficulties of the aged couple with £2 12s. 
per week, whose articulateness Mr. Barber probably under-estimates, but 
let us be quite clear that it is not the lowering of their own. living 
standards but the removal of so many professional opportunities for 
the children of all classes which the middle class regard as a very real 
sacrifice to the Welfare State.—Yours faithfully, (Dr.) J. B. STANTON. 

98 Draycott Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 


Sir,—Mr. Barber's letter gives the impression that what he calls the 
“working classes” (a completely meaningless and mischievously mis- 
leading expression, retained merely for the purpose of keeping alive 
class prejudice, since all of us have to work these days) have to get 
along on far smaller incomes than the middle classes. Is this so? 
In a certain “ working-class” family I know the father earns about 
£8 a week, the daughter £6 and the mother £3—total £17, or approxi- 
mately £850 a year.—Yours faithfully, A. ©. 


Sir,—I was interested to read the article, Making Ends Meet, by a 
Church of England rector. As a Catholic (or perhaps I should say 
a Roman Catholic, to avoid upsetting some of my Anglican friends !), 
I find it very hard to understand why the Church of England does not 
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draw the attention of its congregations to the responsibilities which 
rest with them for supporting their clergymen. It does not seem reason- 
able they should expect to depend on the generosity of past generations. 
I understand that the Sunday collections are almost invariably taken 
for the benefit of some, no doubt worthy, but outside body. It would 
seem that charity should begin at home. I notice that “ Parish Priest” 
does not seem to suggest this method of increasing his insufficient income. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Coldharbour, nr. Dorking. M. D. Hay. 


Sir,—Might I suggest to F. Barber that it may really be very difficult to 
lower one’s standard of living from one to which one has been accus- 
tomed, to that of the worker wi® was reared under it and has so far 
known no other? It is surely easier to adapt oneself to a higher 
standard, as many workers can do now, being able to afford cars, 
television sets, fresh pineapple, and other luxuries “ beyond the wildest 
dreams,” as F. Barber puts it, of the unfortunate minority of pensioners 
and annuity holders. Moreover, these do not get a continual rise in 
mcome, as the workers do, to meet the continual rise in prices.—Yours 
faithfully, L. Hewitt. 
63 Orston Drive, Wollaton Park, Nottingham. 


: Building Societies 


Sir,—As one who has professional connections with a number of building 
societies, some of which pay two and a half per cent. while others pay 
less, some of which are big while others are small, and some of which 
are members of the Association while others are not, I should very 
much like to make a few comments on your article on building societies 
in the Spectator of June 22nd. The writer of that article advises his 
readers (in effect) to invest in societies paying less than two and a half 
per cent., which he says is the rate paid by societies “ on the fringe” of 
the movement—that is to say by outsiders! But if wise and economical 
management enables a society to pay two and a half per cent. why 
shouldn't it do so? Surely a society would be unfair to withhold its 
full profit from its members after adequate provision for reserves was 
made. 

Then, apart from the special case of “ local” societies with exceptional 
traditions, your writer seems to place great value on size. Why? All 
the societies with huge assets have huge liabilities, too. It is the quality 
of the mortgage assets which decides the strength of a building society, 
and compared with that quality neither size nor reserves matter very 
much Mr. Marvin also wants his readers to confine their investing 
to the old societies. Have we already reached the fossilised state when 
all new enterprise ‘s suspect and only the old vested interests can be 
permitted to carry on, free from the disturbing competition of younger 
rivals ? After all, and incredible as it may seem, the oldest of the existing 
societies Was young once, and was probably as sound and safe, pound for 
pound, in its first year as it is today. 

But what does give concern, in a paper with the traditions of the 
Spectator, is the advice to investors to give preference to those societies 
which belong to the Association. Have we all become Socialists and 
trade unionists? Are independence and initiative no longer virtues ? 
I see a good dea! of the imernal workings of a number of societies, not 
all of whom belong to the Association, and while I do not think there is 
any difference between them in matters of integrity and efficiency | am 
sure that the societies outside the fold seem, on the whole, to be less 
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entangled in red tape, mre Capable of quick and decisive action, than 
those within. The affairs of building societies are, of course, watched 
over very carefully by @he Registrar of Friendly Societies: and jt is 
hard to see that the Association does very’ much for its members or the 
public, beyond enabling the former to be “regular guys” (in the beg 
Babbitt tradition) at endless beanfeasts at the heartier seaside resorts, 
where, posing in happy circles round the Mayor or, in more earnest mood, 
against the impressive background of some academic building temporarily 
deserted by its rightful occupants, they are endlessly photographed for 
the picture-pages of their official magazine.—Yours faithfully, 

SOLICITOR, 


The Demand for a Peace Pact 


Sir,—I am getting used fo, but do not agree with, papers talking of “the 
necessity of rearmament,” as, indeed, the Spectator does in referring to 
Mr. Jack Tanner's recent speech. I am getting used to, but again do 
not agree with, those who claim that the U.S.S.R. and “ satellite States” 
have a preponderance of arms over those of the Western Powers. | am 
gradually learning to take seriously those who imagine that the “iron 
curtain” countries are threatening the numerous U.S. bases surrounding 
jhese countries. 

All these things are not new to me. What is new to me (though ] 
make no claims to having discovered it first), is the statement in the 
Spectator that “ No one has been able to suggest any means of averting 
war except the mobilisation of such defensive forces in the West as to 
deter Russia from attacking.” (The italics, I confess, are mine.) Should 
I be sarcastic and rub salt into the wound by reminding you of such 
things as the demand for a peace pact between the five great Powers? 
Or should I be generous and merely exclaim: “ Utter nonsense !”? 
—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL. 

First House, Bulstrode Way, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

[A demand fora peace pact will not avert war. A peace pact itself 
might, though that is not eertain. But there has been no evidence so far 
of Russia being willing to disarm except on a percentage basis, which 
would leave her her present immense military preponderance. There 
can be no peace pact on that basis.—Eb., Spectator.] 


St. George’s, Gravesend 


Sir,—A former rector of St. George’s, Mr. Haslam, a historical scholar, 
has left documents which are conclusive in their evidence that Princesss 
Pocahontas was indeed buried in the chancel of St. George’s Church, 
Gravesend. A stone on the wall of the church, erected during Mr, 
Haslam’s time and confirming Mr. Haslam’s diligent researches, reads: 
“ This Stone Commemorates Princess Pocahontas or Metoaka Daughter 
of the mighty American Indian Chief Powhattan. Gentle and humane, 
she was the friend of the earliest struggling English colonists whom she 
nobly rescued, protected, and helped. On her conversion to Christianity 
in 1613, she received in Baptism the name Rebecca, and shortly after- 
wards became the wife of Thomas Rolfe, a settler in Virginia. She 
visited England with her husband in 1616, was graciously received by 
Queen Anne wife of James |. In the twenty-second year of her age 
she died at Gravesend, while preparing to revisit her native country, and 
was buried near this spot on March 21st 1617.” F 

As this stone records. not only was Princess Pocahontas received at 
the Court of King James |, but before her marriage to Thomas Rolfe 
her prospective English husband had to petition the Crown for permission 
to marry one of royal blood. There is also evidence that the news of 
her services in sparing the life of Captain John Smith had reached 
England, and it seems extraordinary that Mr. Born should write that 
“to the people of Gravesend she was simply an unfortunate stranger.” 

Is it not probable that the registers of St. George’s Church, which 
are extant, are correct when they record that the Princess was interred 
in the chancel of the church in 1617? Further, other graves have been 
identified at St. Geerge’s. Again, there are two w.ndows given by the 
Colonial Dames of Virginia and unveiled by the American Ambassador 
in the church. Would they have been likely to have given a large sum 
of money without first being satisfied that both the documentary evidence 
and the long tradition of the Pfincess’s burial in the chancel of the church 
were factual ? 

What could be more natural than that the remains of the Princess were 
carried ‘ashore and given a place of singular honour in the chancel of 
the church? It seems highly probable that even if; as Mr. Born 
maintains, the inhabitants of Gravesend were so ignorant of the impor- 
tance of the Princess, the King and Queen would have intervened 
and seen that their royal visitor was duly honoured.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. D. DAUNTON-FEAR, 


Rector and Rural Dean of Gravesend. 


The Rectory, Gravesend. 
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Behind the Cables —the Company 


. . . and behind the Company—a story of cable and 
wireless. In this country, when the GPO accept a cable for dispatch overseas 
the message will probably be flashed over the Company's deep-sea cable 
network. To maintain this vital service, the Company own 180,000 miles 
of submarine cable and operate a fleet of cable ships and receiving and 
transmitting stations in many parts of the world. With the exception of 
cross-channel and United Kingdom coastal routes, the maintenance and 
development of the whole of the Commonwealth cable system -is the 
responsibility of Cable and Wireless Ltd.—the Company behind the cables. 


KEY TO PHOTOGRAPHS—1. 4 Cable dispatching office. 2 Adjusting 


a regenerator. 3. The wireless room aboard the Cable Ship “Edward 
CVS-194 





Wilshaw’’. 4. Navigating officer plotting the Cable Ship's position. 


CABLE & WIRELESS 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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Is War Likely? 


Six,—-In reply to Mr. Ensor, it is not mere “ wishful thinking” that 
makes some of us refuse to regard war as inevitable, but the sense 
that, by adopting that attitude, we should actually be helping to 
make it so. 

In view of our common experience of what war means, even for the 
victors, it is hard to believe that even the Kremlin would contemplate 
starting a new war unless they were convinced that it was bound to come 
anyway, and that their only chance was to get in the first blow at their 
own time. We must, of course, be prepared for this possibility ; but 
we must equally try by all means to avert it ; and one important method 
of trying to avert it is to speak and act in such a way as to show 
that we have no desire for war, and no belief in tis inevitability. If we 
despair, or seem to despair, of peace, we are encouraging those on the 
other side to attack. We should, while strengthening our defences as 
rapidly as possible, proclaim insistently and incessantly our desire for 
peace avd our belief thay it can yet be preserved —Yours faithfully, 

Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. R. Kennarp Davis. 


Leaven in the Schools 


Six.—Dr. Lewis’s grim application of Gresham's law to public schools 
will be endorsed by many people’s experience of seeing the leaven 
depressed by the dough. But cookery is also an art, and I have no doubt 
that bread rises by virtue of the cook as well as of the leaven. It may 
be that the public-school cook, even if he had the skill, did not much 
desire to see the bread rise, eo immitior quia toleraverat. But although 
one half of my educational experience justifies Dr. Lewis, the other 
half assures me that it is possible for people who have the art of doing 
it to bring the general run of children to admire and emulate superior 
abilities in the arts, in literature and in learning.—Yours, &c., 
Michael Hall, Kidbrooke Park, Forest Row. A. C. Harwoopo. 


Jewish Children -in London 


Six.—Janus’s comments on the care of Jewish children in the East End 
of London contains one serious error. Many Jewish mothers in that 
area and in neighbouring districts do go out to work, although com- 
parative figures with non-Jewish women are not available. The reasons 
for the “ better care” are manifold, but a few pointers can be mentioned. 

(1) For many years there have been créches, kindergartens and 
nurseries in several Jewish settlements in East London, where the 
standard of child care has been of the highest order. Any child which 
seems to be in need of attention, medical or otherwise, is attended to 
promptly by Jewish welfare services, and in this respect the work of 
that superlative organisation, the Jewish Board of Guardians, stands 
supreme. . 

(2) Although undergoing many changes for the works, the Jewish 
home, parental responsibility, and all that is implied by these terms, are 
probably far more important factors in the Jewish child’s upbringing 
than in the life of the non-Jewish child. 

All these considerations, and the religious educational system within 
the community, as well as the influence of splendidly-organised youth 
clubs, help to answer Janus’s question.—yY ours truly. Henry SHAW. 


34 Linkside, N.12. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“ Cuerry Riee” will soon be the cry, for the orchards of Kent are 
filling up with the caravans of the nomad pickers. We hear bursts 
of hoarse song, arguments at midnight, barking of dogs and wailing 
of children. One camp, touched with modernity, has strung up electric 
lights in the trees above the vans and tents, produciag the power from 
a lorry engine. 


In the Orchards 


The trees now are big with fruit, in spite of the bad season ducing 
the flowering time. At the moment it looks as though the dark cherries, 
such as Early Rivers, will be the ‘more abundant. My own favourite, 
The Elton (almost a pear-shaped cherry with thin, delicate skin and 
a white heart) is disappointing, Some trees of this: variety being almost 
destitute. The Napoleon Bigarreau, that fat, rosy and almost over- 
sweet fruit, is still in the green stage, but it promises a fair crop 

Picking appears, to the uninitiated, to be an unskilled person's jqp, 
but the condition of the tree a year later will correct that impression, 
If the fruit is roughly torn down, the bud-bearing twigs that should 
bloom next season will be damaged or removed. The cherries have 
to be lified off, where the stalks join the twig. As for the placing 
of the ladders (long, tapering and splaying out at the foot), that is 
almost an‘ acrobatic task. Carried at an angle, a ladder becomes an 
obstinate, wilful demon capable of infinite mischief. It will swing 
down, crash into trees and bring down branches, plough its nose into 
the turf, and kick up with its heels and catch its wretched porter 
under the crutch, almost disembowelling him. Carried vertically, it 
remains comparatively docile, and can be gently craned down into the 
tree, so that it persuades out-stretching branches full of fruit to come 
together, to the hand of the picker. 

Every morning, after daybreak, the orchards are noisy with gunfire. 
I was out this morning listening (for the fusillade prohibited sleep). The 
dawn being windless, every shot cracked out and crashed against the 
opposite wooded slopes ; then broke into a dozen echoes that fled along 
the valley with diminishing recollections of the shock. This retreat 
appeared to go on for several minutes, and was hardly dispersed before 
another shot rang out, to send a fresh agitation of echoes through the 
valley. After one of the shots I saw a flight of wood-pigeons swing 
out of the orchard and make across the valley. Suddenly one of the 
birds lagged ; then dropped like a stone into the cornfield below the fruit 
trees, 


The Gypsies 

Last year a caravan of semi-gypsies worked in our near orchard 
One of them had a sick baby, and for the first week or two we were 
busy telephoning for doctors, making arrangements with the hospital, 
and then enquiring daily until the child died. The bereaved mother 
brought my wife a vase, the kind one wins at fairs. But the night after 
the news came from the hospital, the gypsies raided my out-door oil-bin 
and took a couple of gallons of paraffin. They used it to burn the 
pram, clothes and toys of the dead infant. I raised my hat to that 
ancient ceremony, and now record it for the anthropologists. 


Hay-making 

The farmers are hard put to it now, for hay-making is also ia 
progress. It is the first harvest of the year, and the most fragrant. All 
holidays, all childhoods, all sweet idlenesses are comprised. in thal 
crushed perfume of cut grass. If you are on the verge of lunacy, of 
even nervous prostration from having the world too much with you, 
I advise you to take a two-pronged fork, and spend a day or more in 
a hayfield, turning the fallen grass to the sun, pausing at intervals to 
lie down on the hay to let the moistures of irritability sweat out of 
your system, 


In the Garden 


The first dish of outdoor strawberries has come in from the garden 
This is always a sign that the summer wealth is about to flow. Already 
raspberries are ready for netting, and red currants taking on that 
pallor that precedes the blush. This netting business is most unsatis 
factory, and in the long run expensive. The best thing is to build a 
permanent wire cage, preferably of metal frames, to cover both rasp- 
berries and strawberries. But this is a counsel of perfection forbidden 
by the times. We live in a makeshift age. 

Cox apples are showing signs of leaf-curl, and will have to be sprayed 
immediately. But which job is to be done next, amongst a hundred 
urgent needs ? Between the fruit and vegetable gardens, the hedges 
and lawns, there is so much to be done that I shall certainly have to 
relinquish this column! RicHaro CHurce 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Germans in Russia 


Dance of Death. By Erich Kern, Translated by Paul Findlay. 


(Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is just ten years since the German armies, killing and burning as 
they went, swept across the Russian frontier through the fields of 
high summer. Life in those days had a beautiful simplicity. There 
was only one problem: how to kill Germans. The Russians looked 
like killing a great number, and so the Government which until the 
day before had been quietly assisting in our own destruction, became 
overnight our ally. Caught up in this colossal process, very soon 
I] myself was in Russia, as part of a military mission ; and almost 
at once we were being treated to a private pre-view of the Kremlin’s 
way with foreigners which has since nearly driven the world to 
despair. It made us pretty desperate at the time. But the Russians 
were killing Germans; and, the Kremlin notwithstanding, we in 
Moscow were filled with a profound sense of community with the 
Rissian people then suffering intolerably at the hands of a nation 
which seemed to think that trampling down other people’s corn, 
burning their houses, killing and torturing anyone who resisted, 
was the proper way to solve the more complex human problems. 

Later in the year, | remember, when dusk fell early to begin the 
deadly nights of the most terrible winter for a century, I would 
sometimes watch the endless bus-loads of Russian wounded, still 
filthy, unshaven, and with first field-dressings soaked in blood, 
being unloaded in the snow at the steps of a Moscow hospital ; and 
I would comfort myself with the thought of the Germans at that 
very moment miserably freezing on the bare and windswept plain 
which stretched away from tne city. Among them was the author 
of this book. 

This is what he felt like that summer, ten years ago, when he 
moved with his division into Russia: 

“ But soon our nostrils were filled with the stench of burning 
villages. - The air trembled with the distant rumble of guns. 
Our hearts beat faster, seasoned though we were to war. 
Tomorrow’s battle never fails to put a clamp round the heart. 
We wrote our first postcards home.” 

It had to be stopped. 

Life, alas, is less simple today. Russia has become the enemy, 
and we see that in a sense she always was the enemy. We tend to 
overlook the distinctions between one enemy and another. Instead, 
we find ourselves sighing for the lost certainties of war—some of us 
so deeply that to save the pain of thinking we would plunge 
tomorrow into the cooling oblivion of the great illusion, moving 
more than half-way to self-destruction. I can think of no better 
antidote to this sort of mood than this book by a soldier, intelligent, 
likeable and serious, who is so perfectly identified with a race which 
has sought again and again for cut-and-dried solutions to the 
insoluble, for short cuts to impossible ends. This, told with 
extreme vividness and considerable narrative power, is the story of 
one of the short cuts. Its author, chastened but still uncompre- 
hending, is now looking for another. 

He was a young sergeant of the Waffen SS, a peace-time journalist, 
a convinced Nazi, serving in the crack division Leibstandarte Adolf 
Hitler ; and although he was always being sent off on special mis- 
sions to do with SS affairs, he saw a great deal of heavy fighting in 
various parts of Russia. He could think for himself, and he differed 
violently from his superiors in a number of ways, even to jeopard- 
ising his whole future by protesting about the Rosenberg policy 
of subjugation, exploitation and atrocity. This was not because it 
seemed wicked to him, but because it was inexpedient. He believed, 
probably correctly, that if the Germans had treated the Ukrainians 
as human beings they would have won the war. He would not have 
regretted this. He saw the whole Russian campaign not as an act 
of wickedness but simply as a mistake. It would be a tenable point 
of view were it not spoilt by the fact that it is not extended to the 
other side. For example, Sergeant Kern considered the Kremlin 
very wicked to condemn Leningrad to the horrors of its long-drawn- 
out siege. And he can describe with bitterness the shooting of six 
German prisoners by the Russians and with no emotion at all but a 
sense of strangeness and incomprehension the bearing of the 4,000 
Soviet prisoners who were lined up and shot in reprisal for that 
action He remains, proudly a Nazi betrayed by his leaders. 

But if this book is invaluable for its unconscious revelation of 
certain aspects of the German mentality, it will be read mainly as a 


first-hand account of the fighting on the Eastern front as seen from 
the German side, and for what it has fo tell about the Russian 
people and their army under stress of war. The swift narrative 
of the apocalyptic struggle against the background of forest and 
steppe is moving and enthralling ; some of the set scenes, like the 
tremendous withdrawal to the non-existent Dnieper line, are 
superbly done and stamp the memory; the evocation of the dis- 
integration of the whole German army before Malinowski’s final 
drive on Budapest and Vienna has a quite extraordinary power. 
But even more fascinating than the record of the fighting is the 
picture of the Russians as seen from the other side. All the ingre- 
dients are here for an understanding which the author himself comes 
nowhere near achieving. In a thousand glimpses from real life. 
recorded with vividness and fidelity to fact, we enter into the endless 
paradoxes of Russian behaviour, and are given the raw material to 
construct an image of the whole for ourselves: the mindless auto- 
mata, products of the Stalin régime, who suddenly reveal in each and 
every individual the human spirit shining at its brightest ; the sur- 
rounded company fighting with desperate stubbornness to the last 
round, and then surrendering with total submissiveness and a sort 
of naive delight in their captors; the prisoner who, lined up for 
execution, seizes a shovel to split the skull of the commissar stand- 
ing next to him—and then, when offered release, proudly steps back 
into the ranks to be shot with his comrades ; the mass desertions 
and the heroic stands ; the loathing of countless individuals for the 
régime which goes side by side with acceptance of it as the cross the 
beloved country has to bear. 

German character, Russian reality, the war in the East: this book 
may be read for its light on all these things. It is also, in a sense, 
a parable. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


Chamberlain (Continued) 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. IV: 1go1-1903. By 


Julian Amery. (Macmillan. 30s.) 


In 1915, six months after Joseph Chamberlain’s death, Mr. L. S. 
Amery was asked to write the official biography of Chamberlain, 
under the supervision of Lord Milner. But more important matters 
intervened ; Mr. Amery had to make history instead of writing it. 
In turn, the biography was entrusted to Mr. J. L. Garvin, who 
during the next twenty years published three monumental volumes 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY 


“It is impossible not to be reminded—by the 
sweep and verve of Mr. Priestley’s interpretation 
of his period and by his vivid persuasion of 
both character and caricature—of the com- 
parable essence of- Pickwick Papers.” 

The Scotsman 
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which are an indispensable source for the student of politics. Even 
so, Mr. Garvin did not reach the end, or perhaps even the point, 
of his story, and in 1946 he asked to be relieved of his task, which 
has now been entrusted to Mr. L. S. Amery’s son. ,The present 
volume is the first of two in which he hopes to complete Mr. 
Garvin's unfinished work, Let us hope he is not interrupted by the 
kind of duties which broke in upon his father. For it is, indeed, 
time that this biography was finished. It i¢ now 37 years sincé 
Chamberlain’s death, and in that time the whole political and 
intellectual atmosphere has altered so completely that the moment 
for an official biography may well be said to have passed ; what 
is now required is an objective assessment of Chamberlain's 
historical significance. Of his importance there can be no doubt ; 
he was perhaps the last British statesman who tried, with any clear 
and consistent purpose, to fight against and reverse the consequences 
which followed the passing of Great Britain’s commercial 
supremacy. 

Mr. Amery does not see him in this light, perhaps because, even 
fifty years later, Mr. Amery does not quite see what these con- 
sequences were and are. For him Mr. Chamberlain is quite simply 
a hero, sans peur et sans reproche ; in his account of Chamberlain's 
years of power, the flame of Birmingham imperialism burns with a 
quite unfamiliar purity. Even Chamberlain’s hard-headed 
materialism is seen to have a spiritual basis. From this point of 
view, perhaps, Mr. Amery has discharged his task as well as it 
could possibly be done ; his narrative is clear and well ordered, and 
he conducts us with great skill through the complexities of South 
African politics and Chamberlain's efforts to put an end to splendid 
isolation. What one misses, however, and perhaps one is unjustified 
in asking for this, is a picture of the complex and dramatic political 
scene on which Chamberlain’s part was played, and in particular 
of the motives and interests which inspired his opponents. For Mr. 
Amery, in these years, the Liberal Opposition are merely factious 
pro-Boers, made ridiculous by their dissensions and unworthy by 
their lack of patriotism ; matched with such opponents, Chamberlain 
appears as a giant among pigmies. 

This is a serious historical distortion which, curiously enough, in 
the end has the effect of diminishing Chamberlain's stature ; we see 
him as the hero of some Tory fairy tale rather than as a 
statesman facing and involved in hard political realities. The hardest 
of these realities was the contradiction implicit in Chamberlain's type 
of imperialism ; for Great Britain the bonds of interest that bound 
her to her overseas dominions could not be sufficient to compensate 
her for her lost monopoly of overseas markets. Mr. Amery does 
not face this problem, or its consequences for Chamberlain, because, 
we believe, he regards it as solved ; and yet it is no nearer solution 








Dance of Death 


by ERICH KERN 


* The first account to be published in this 
country of the war on the Russian front. 
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now than it was in Chamberlain’s own day. Perhaps, indeed, this is 
the best evidence of Chamberlain’s importance as a statesman: the 
problems which most engaged him were the real and endurj 
problems for this country, even if he did not succeed in solyj 
them. Goronwy Rees, 


Berlioz to Fauré 


French Music; From the Death of Berlioz to the Death of Fauré, 
By Martin Cooper. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


Tue period of French musical history with which Mr. Cooper 
deals is of particular interest to musicians today ; for it preserved 
the continuity of a tradition during a time of chaos. While this 
country was obsessed with the nineteenth-century Germanic view 
of music as the revelation of soul-states, the French preferred the 
traditional and—we are coming to think—the civilised view. 

did not despise the soul ; but they believed that if music were writteg 
to please, and competently written, the soul could be left to take 
care of itself. Of course French music had, in the Franck circle, 
a counterpart to Teutonic spiritual striving, and a potent influence 
it was. None the less Franck was eccentric to the French tradition 
in so far as professional academicism remained creative enough to 
provide a vital alternative. The two lines meet without self-con- 
sciousness in the career of Vincent d'Indy. 


Mr. Cooper sees his period with this general historical perspective ; 
his comments on specific developments are the more acute because he 
is aware of the relationship of one thing to another. His accounts 
of the key figures—Saint Saens, Gounod, Franck, Massenet and 
d'Indy—are especially helpful ; he understands, even when he is 
critical of, their achievements, because he sees them in the context 
of French cultural life. When he turns from these representative 
figures to the composers he likes most he writes some of the most 
sensitive criticism of recent years. He has an impressive tribute to 
the neglected Magnard, and most perceptive pages on the under- 
estimated last works of Debussy and on those of Fauré. His dis- 
cussion of Roussel is first-rate throughout. 


With composers to whom he has, perhaps, less temperamental 
affinity, Mr. Cooper’s approach has certain disadvantages ; it some- 
times enables him to substitute his idea of what a composer ought 
to be like for what he is. Thus he considers Ravel a self-conscious 
dandy of the aesthetic movement—of his type, of course, a fine 
composer. When Ravel writes works, such as the piano trio and 
Daphnis et Chloé, which don’t square with this account, Mr. Cooper 
thinks we are wrong to regard them as exceptions; they are not 
really grand music but only exercises in the grand manner. Mr. 
Cooper then admits that the exercises are so well done that we 
wouldn't know they were such unless we were told ; by which time 
the distinction is surely so sophistical as to be unreal. I am 
increasingly coming to think that Ravel is not a petit maitre after 
all but something approaching a grand one ; and that this is borne 
out not only by the trio and Daphnis but also by the extraordinarily 
powerful emotional effect of many works—such as L’enfant et les 
sortiléges—in which he seems to be most exquisitely precious. If 
ever any music touched the heart as well—pace Mr. Cooper—as 
ravishing the senses this is surely it; nor can I follow Mr. Cooper 
in considering the late works, such as the radiant violin sonata, to 
be elegant superficialities. 


In the case of Satie Mr. Cooper talks too little of Satie’s music 
and too much of what other people have said it “ stands for.” He 
properly deplores the cult of simplicity as an end in itself ; any one 
can be simply fatuous. Yet there is a distinction between those 
works of Satie in which the simplicity is of historical and not musical 
interest (Embryons desséchés) and those in which the simplicity 
says something which, if perhaps of documentary significance, is 
also of intrinsic beauty (Danses de travers and Nocturnes). Mr. 
Cooper may deny that any such distinction exists ; but if so I think, 
as a cautious Satiean myself, that my case is at least worth 
answering. 


Finally a few minor quibbles. Admirable as is his account of 
the Franck movement, I think Mr. Cooper over-estimates the extent 
to which Chausson—in my view the greatest figure of the group— 
is victimised by the period atmosphere of Franck’s mystique. I think 
too that the importance of Milhaud’s major works should not be 
lost sight of in dismissing his innumerable emphemera; that 
Koechlin could have been more adequately assessed even on the 
limited published evidence, for the noble violin sonata is among 
the accessible works as well as the various enfantines; and that 
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Psychological Interpretation, he bere portrays the 
place of subjective religion in the structure of 
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there is more to be said for Debussy’s treatment of the human 
voice—especially in big songs like the Proses lyriques—than Mr. 
Cooper allows. All these, however, are largely temperamental 
disagreements which a reviewer may notice but not labour. What 
matters is that Mr. Cooper has written a book which is civilised 
and wise. He has achieved objectivity without the loss of com- 
passion. That, in critical writing about music, is very rare. 
WILFRID MELLERS. 


American Story-teller- 


By John Berryman. 
1§3.) 
Tuts is an admirable series, and Messrs. Methuen should be given 
all possible encouragement to continue making it available over 
here. But I remember, when Professor Neff’s study of Edward 
Arlington Robinson appeared, one reviewer—to’ whom Robinson's 
name obviously meant little or nothing—remarked that the inclusion 
of such nonentities in such a series was, of course, inevitable, where 
the field for selection was so restricted. If we are surprised that a 
, Place has been found for Stephen Crane, we are not necessarily 
guilty of that particular brand of insular snobbery. It is probable 
that a good many Americans will be equally surprised. Mr. Berry- 
man believes that he is “a national glory, if the nation cared,” and 
the nation, apparently, does not care, or not nearly as much as it 
should. 

In this country Crane is not exactly a forgotten writer; he is 
simply, except for one book, unread. We may recall something of 
his association with his English contemporaries—with Conrad, 
James, Wells, Ford—and of the intense regard they had for his 
talent. We may accept his place, as an influence, in the history of 
modern literature. But we no longer have a living relationship 
with his work ; we are content to confine our knowledge of it to 
The Red Badge of Courage, and to reiterate our admiration for 
that extraordinary book. Perhaps to say we are content is hardly 
fair ; there is a serious obstacle in the way of further exploration, 
for it is extremely difficult to get hold of any of his other books. 
It is not a recent thing, this neglect of Crane, it seems to have 
set in quite soon after his death fifty-one years ago, and by the 
‘twenties we find T. E Lawrence complaining that his books had 


Stephen Crane. American Men of Letters Series. 


(Methuen. 


disappeared. A little earlier Edward Garnett had written: “If 
America has forgotten or neglects Crane’s achievements she 
does not yet deserve to produce artists of rank.” In America, Mr. 
Berryman tells us, he is now “accepted as standard”; but it is 


largely second-hand acceptance. Lip-service is paid to his position 
as a forerunner, as a pioneer of realism, naturalism, impressionism, 
“social content,” toughness—in fact, of pretty well every quality 
regarded as typical of twentieth-century American prose—but there 
has been little or no attempt to make any fresh critical approach 
to his work. 


In this full-scale study, then, Mr. Berryman is breaking new 
ground. It is both a biography and an essay in literary criticism 
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—with an interesting psycho-analytic enquiry thrown in—and it 
will go a long way towards satisfying curiosity about a remarkable 
writer and a remarkable man. It is sometimes heavy going, mainly 
because Mr. Berryman has had to do so much. He is concerned 
both to reveal the true stature of the artist and to establish the 
true character of the man. An extraordinary amount of legend ang 
scandal has surrounded Crane's life, and in his efforts to set the 
record straight Mr. Berryman’s pages become overloaded with 
detail. And the style in which he presents this diverse material is 
a rather alarming amalgam of current critical jargon, high-powered 
journalism and poetic intuition. 


But it is an important book. Mr. Berryman’s conclusion is that 
Crane “ is by a margin probably the greatest American story-writer, 
he stands as an artist not far below Hawthorne and James, he ig 
one of our few poets, and one of the few manifest geniuses this 
country has produced.” No doubt the claims are pitched too high 
—it is particularly difficult to accept his estimate of Crane's 
—but we can make allowance for the enthusiasm of the rediscoverer, 
Those who know only The Red. Badge of Courage will not find 
this conclusion too wildly absurd ; it is to be hoped that some enter- 
prising publisher will now make it possible for them to undertake a 
personal investigation of its validity. RALPH ABERCROMBIE, 


Philosophical Essays 


Logic and Language: A Collection of Philosophical Articles. 
Edited by A. G. N, Flew. (Blackwell. 16s.) 


AN anthology of this kind has been much needed ; the editor and 
publisher have rendered a service both to the student and to the 
general reader in collecting in a single volume nine representative 
articles from different philosophical journals. There have been 
widespread rumours of new movements in philosophy, but the 
popular labels and slogans have largely concealed the actual work 
done and also its variety; a number of totally different methods 
of philosophical argument have been confused under the empty 
catchphrase, “logical positivism.” Two of the three separate and 
sometimes conflicting tendencies of contemporary British (or Anglo- 
American) philosophy are very well illustrated in this book. The 
first tendency derives from the personal style and insight of G. E. 
Moore of Cambridge, and the second from the style and insight 
of Ludwig Wittgenstein. The third inspiration has been the develop- 
ment of mathematical logic. The status of mathematics, and the 
nature of mathematical demonstration, is one of the oldest of the 
central issues of metaphysics; technical advances in logic have 
illuminated this problem from many directions in the last fifty 
years. The particular discoveries of modern logic are not fully 
illustrated in this book ; but one cannot reasonably ask that a single 
volume should contain something of everything, and symbolic logic 
is, in any case, not easily intelligible to the general reader. 

From G. E. Moore came the first call to literalness and absolute 
accuracy in the use of words as being the first and acid test of 
metaphysical theories and of the genuineness of any metaphysical 
problem. He himself set a standard of literal accuracy which was 
largely new, and, because of a sure sense of the centre of difficulty, 
seemed almost never to apply his critical acid in vain. An old 
metaphysical problem always emerged in a new shape and with 
greater sharpness, if it had not been wholly dissolved as some 
extravagant muddle in the use of words. Most of the essays in this 
book are clearly the work of a generation following Moore. Of 
several of them it might at first reading be said that they show the 
valuable preliminaries of cutting away verbal confusion, but little 
of Moore’s sense of direction towards the centres of difficulty ; an 
impatient reader may conclude that strict attention to the ordinary 
uses of words will never unravel the genuine metaphysical questions. 
But how can anyone know until the experiment has been made? 
One can only experiment in this contemporary fashion of pushing 
accuracy of expression to its extreme limits and, then, if the meta- 
physical doubt still remains, other methods must be tried. 


At least one of the other methods is here illustrated in Mr. John 
Wisdom’s essay, Gods, which lulls the metaphysician with a siren’s 
song of analogies, so that he may be persuaded to ask no more 
sharp questions in philosophy and to demand no more “ Yes or 
No™ answers to them. The reader will find himself being talked 
round and round the original question, admiring its many unsus- 
pected facets, and enjoying the style and manner of evasion. At 
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the end perhaps he will admit that philosophy can be no more than 
this unending talk around an issue, proceeding in narrowing con- 
centric circles which never finally close. But he will find other and 
contrasting methods, as in Professor Ryle’s downright essay in 
logical grammar, which shows that certain mistakes of grammar 
have been made in traditional philosophiggl arguments, and that 
these are mistakes which need not be male again. What he will 
nowhere find are indications of a metaphysical system, high 
abstractions, strange views of the world or entities unknown to 
common sense. 

The last great metaphysician of this character was Freud, and it 
fs significant that we do not call him a philosopher. The word 
“ philosophy” (in England) has travelled in another direction, 
following the style of the greater philosophers of the day and also 
the natural line of English empiricism. Perhaps Mr. Flew 
in his introduction exaggerates the novelty of the “ new movement ” 
and of the linguistic method, since the identification of philosophy 
with the definement of verbal distinctions has a long history through 
the Middle Ages and earlier. As he notices, the most characteristic 
note of his selection is the robust, analytical common sense of John 
Locke ; there is no free speculation to be found here, not even in 
Dr. Waismann’s large and suggestive essay on “ verifiability.” 

I think anyone who enjoys philosophy will admire the level of 
accuracy in these essays and also their plain intelligibility. They 
certainly constitute a very good introduction to the latest phase 
of philosophy—or, more strictly, of Anglo-American philosophy, 
since a Frenchman might regard some of them as scarcely “ philo- 
sophy ” at all in his sense. There has probably never been a time 
when analytical philosophy has had a greater vitality and expansive- 
mess than in the last fifty years. Its effects surely ought not to be 
confined to the universities ; the phases of philosophy have generally 
had some wider relevance. STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Banished Immortal 


The Poetry and Career of Li Po. By Arthur Waley. 


Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue great Chinese poet Po Chii-i, the subject of Dr. Waley’s last 
biography, found the works of his predecessor Li Po deficient in 
“ feng” and “ ya,” which are to be interpreted as “ criticism of one’s 
rulers” and “ moral guidance to the masses.” Po Chii-i, who lived 
in the early ninth century A.D., displays certain Silver Age affinities. 
He was reflective and elegiac, reserving his social criticism for such 
acknowledged abuses as the unbridled militarism of the war-lords. 
Li Po (A.D. 701-762) was a poet of far less restraint, whose closest 
Western counterpart might be Francois Villon. He did not express 
Overt criticism of the social structure; but he wrote as one who 
had, though less obtrusively than Villon, taken up a position on its 
outer edge. His one incursion into politics was most disastrous. 
In his middle years he took part—inadvertently as he claimed—in 
a short-lived princely rebellion, and was already on his way to exile 
in the dreaded South when his pardon overtook him. 
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As a moral guide, he failed, not through having no message, but 
by the subversive nature of his fundamental viewpoint. 
“* Life in the world is but a big dream ; 
I will not spoil it by any labour or care.’ 
So saying I-was drunk all day, 
Lying helpless at the porch in front of my door 
hen I looked up I 4ooked into the garden court ; 
A single bird was singing among the flowers. 
I asked myself what reason is this ? 
estless the oriole chatters in the spring breeze. 
Moved by its song I soon began to sigh 
And as wine was there, I filled my own cup. 
Noisily singing I waited for the moon to rise; 
When my song was over, all my senses had gone.” 
This poem on “Waking from Drunkenness on a Spring Day” 
stresses a theme habitual with Li Po. Like certain Persian poets, 
he found in wine not a dulling of the senses but a heightened, 
mystical clarity. But his intoxication was not always induced by 
wine. He was similarly affected by mountain scenery, and by the 
equally cloudy visions of alchemical philosophy. 

In the social sense he was a deliberate failure. When others of 
the literate class were_sitting for those examinations in the classics 
on which civil-service posts were awarded, he was consorting with 
monks of dubious sanctity, and paying prolonged visits to relatives 
on whom his claims of kinship varied according to their wealth, 
For Li Po had extravagant tastes in horses and dancing-girls. Yet 
except for an occasional set of memorial verses he appears to have 
contributed nothing towards his own livelihood at any time in his 
life. He was, in Dr. Waley’s words, “a banished Immortal.” 
Having neglected to secure any footing in the hierarchy of earthly 
officialdom, he could always fall back upon his status of “ Minister 
on Distant Service” of the celestial principalities—a religious post 
carrying no stipend. He did not, however, go quite unrewarded 
by the Powers he served. For, as the translations with which Dr, 
Waley has interspersed his text show, there was true magic in his 
poetry. As for his biographer, his writing is as lucid, as elegant and 
as astringent as ever. J. M. Couen. 


Satirical Celts 


A Celtic Miscellany. 
Jackson. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


Edited and translated by Kenneth Hurlstone 
18s.) 


THE new beauties revealed in this generous selection of Celtic 
poetry and prose, covering about a thousand years and all newly 
translated, are exciting and important; exciting because, at least 
to the ordinary reader, unknown flavours, subtly original nuances, 
are shown in a poetry well able to stand on its own and requiring 
no favours on account of its antiquity, and part of a varied tradition 
unlike any other. Important because, one feels, the book could 
easily become the Ossian of a young generation of poets—with, of 
course, the important distinction that Professor Jackson's material 
does exist outside his own imagination. 

It should be said at once that the poetry in this book, be it 
Irish, Welsh, Gaelic, Cornish or Breton, resembles early “Celtic 
twilight " Yeats as much as bitter almond: do cream cheese. Its 
quality is more satirical and heraldic, sometimes in combination. 
It is heraldic in its colour, vivid, sharply differentiated—blood-red, 
rust-red, crimson, green, bright yellow—and painted as it were with 
a flat brush in designs geometrical and fabulous. And, being fabvu- 
lous, it has often layers of meaning ; drawing from the past it yet 
sends out memorable symbols for the future. 

There is a thirteenth-century Irish version of the Odyssey. 
récognition scene on the return of Ulysses, his Queen says: 

“* If you are Ulysses I shall ask your dog.’ *1I had not thought it 
would be alive,’ said he. ‘I made it a broth of long life,’ said she, 
* because I saw that Ulysses loved it greatly ; and what sort of a dog 
at all is that dog?’ she said. ‘It has white sides and a light purple 
back and a jet-black belly and a green tail,’ said Ulysses.” 

Vivid, heraldic too, are the nature poems, such as the ninth- or 
tenth-century May-time;: 

“ The corncrake clacks, a strenuous bard ; the high pure waterfall 
sings a greeting to the warm pool; rustling of rushes has come.... 

“ A mad ardour upon you to race horses, where the serried host ts 
ranged around; a bright sunbeam has been loosed into the land, 
so that the iris is gold beneath it.” 

The satire (“ From the earliest times satire was one of the main 
functions of the Celtic poet) is not confined to the section of the 
book devoted to it. Many of the love-poems have a sting in the 
tail. Many are sophisticated. On the theme of “a false love is 
the love of men”: 
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ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 - 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“ spread-over ” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 


Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has gemained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non -speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


RESERVES £330,090 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 


booklet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURGH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, 


Dept. C.4. 


E.C.4. 
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“They would offer silver and gold, they would offer treasure too ; 
they would offer marrihge, as is right, to a woman—till morning 
comes.” 

Even magic becomes humorous. An Irish author of the four- 
teenth century visioned forth an airship floating over the monks in 
church at Clonmacnoise ; it drops its anchor onto the floor of the 
church, and the monks seize it , a man comes down from the airship 
as though swimming. The monks take hold of him and he says: 
“For God's sake let me go, for you are drowning me. Then he 
left them, swimming in the air as before, taking his anchor with 
him.” There is little twilight about that sort of magic. Nor about 
the ninth-century epigram: “I do not know with whom Edan 
will sleep, but I do know that fair Edan will not sleep alone.” A 
different sort of sophisticatio.i, aesthetic, self-aware and hardly to 
be met with between Horace and Montaigne, is the marginal note 
by a ninth-century scribe: “ Pleasant to me is the glittering of the 
sun today upon these margins, because it flickers so.” 

The Celts were clearly a passionate people, highly aware of the 
subtler feelings of sexual love; their elegies for dead lovers are 
ardent gestures like those on a Cnossos frieze—but it is difficult 
to find “ the blind hysterics of the Celts” mentioned by Tennyson. 
Their poetry is neither classical nor romantic in any ordinary sense ; 
ae the ultimate word remains heraldic. The passion and the 

eraldry, like sectors of fresh paint on a shield, come out most finely 
in the religious poetry, as much in this from the Irish tenth century, 

“TI should like to have a great pool of ale for the King of Kings ; 
I should like the Heavenly Host to be drinking it for all eternity,” 

as in the traditional Scottish Gaelic of 

“The Virgin most excellent of face, Jesus more surpassing white 
than snow, She like the moon rising over the hills, He like the sun 
on the peaks of the mountains.” 

It is difficult for the non-Celtic scholar to discuss Professor 
Jackson's translations, but the poetry and prose read well, and 
certainly bring out those fine and original qualities mentioned. His 
notes and forewords to the various sections are models of pithiness 
and brevity ; the book as a whole is well produced and beautifully 


printed. KENNETH YOUNG. 
. . 
Fiction 
A Way Through the Wood. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. ros. 6d.) 
The Objector. By Jeb Stuart. (John Lehmann. — ros. 6d.) 
Night Journey. By Albert J. Guerard. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
Home is the Stranger. By Edward A, McCourt. (Macmillan. 10s, 6d.) 


Tuts time, Mr. Nigel Balchin turns his quizzing-glass upon a married 
couple. Jill has not enough to do, and so is apt to leave small 
things undone. James is considerate and civilised, but she feels 
that he is chivalrously making allowances. She cannot reach his 
standards, and, except for anxious spurts, stops trying. There is 
nothing chivalrous about the titled bachelor whom both of them 
call the Honbill. He has no standards, and so does not criticise her. 
The affair with him into which she subsides is a rest, until a road 
accident uncovers it. James is irritated rather than outraged. He 
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astonishing book, a tract 
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behaves according to his own standards, except for helping to con. 
ceal Jill’s part in the accident. She promises to give up the Hon 
and promptly defaults on her promise. A great deal of CiViliseg 
conduct ensues, the police are headed off, and James allows the pair 
to go off on a continental holiday, in order that Jill may get the 
Honbill out of her system. Things do not work out as James 
intended. 

Mr. Balchin deploys his material so cunningly that one is apt to 
admire his skill, which after all is secondary, and take the material 
for granted. But, in a story so concentiated as this—there are very 
few characters—the material is all-important. Jill was bored because 
James asked too little of her. Agreed. But why did she not tel 
him? Mr. Balchin does not say. He offers only the generaj 
explanation given to James by that amiable exhibitionist Loo: 
which, though as a man I tread on delicate ground, I take to be 
over-simplified. If Jill had once said, “I’m bored,” the Honbilj 
situation need not have arisen. Why did she not say it? I think 
I know: but Mr. Balchin should not have left me to guess. Nor 
should he leave us in doubt, at the end, whether James understood 
Jill. He accepted what she did: so does Mr. Balchin: but that jg 
not the same thing. James finally realised that, if he wanted to keep 
her, he should not have let her get used to the Honbill’s ways at the 
breakfast-table. But did he want to keep her? Could he have 
kept her ? Would she be happier with the simple, selfish, comfort. 
loving unscrupulous, attractive cad, or the fair-minded, considerate, 
efficient prig ? 

To put these questions is to advertise the interest and the intellj- 
gence of Mr. Balchin’s brilliantly told story. He may have meant 
to raise questions rather than to answer them: but the slickness 
of the telling, the deft finality with which episode after episode is 
flicked into its place, makes one instinctively look for a similar 
authority at the book’s core. This is an excellent novel. It is called 
A Way Through the Wood—my italic: one way only. I enjoyed 
it greatly, and I admire it as one admires a man who is a little too 
well-dressed. 

Mr. Jeb Stuart’s story is not at all well-dressed. The Objector, a 
first novel, stands out for its honesty. It would have been so easy to 
make Heath a paragon, a Mr. Deeds come to a very wicked town, 
Instead, this obstinate, callow young conscript who refuses to carry 
a gun is presented-in all his awkwardness and crudity. Generous, 
muddled, self-centred, clinging to his ane maxim, he blunders 
through the story, calling out the best and the worst in those who 
have to deal with him. On the whole, the army shows him remark- 
able forbearance. True; his blood is on the head of one malignant 
hater of oddity: but the army is a machine, a machine has parts, 
and, once he is caught up in it, the individual is at the mercy of any 
part he encounters. 

The writing is spare, athletic, and uncompromising in language 
and episode. The people are deeply pondered and honestly drawn, 
Any muddle in the story seems to belong to the army rather than to 
the author. The Objector is the epitaph of one more silly, honest 
man lost to a world which would have cured his silliness and will 
badly miss his honesty. 

Night Journey has been highly praised. With reservations, I can 
join the chorus. 

“In terms of military law the case was complicated by the 
fact that Paul Haldan had not been arrested for any particular 


violation of the rules and articles of war. . . . He was guilty, yes. 
But certaif peculiarities of his case were not covered by military 
law.” 


Call the book, if you will, a sharply projected nightmare: since 
the norm of army life is orders, system, and knowing where you afe, 
an assignment in which you are unclassified, disowned, from which 
you return and ask to be arrested for your own safety, has all the 
horrors of army life and none of its advantages. The telling Js 
sometimes pretentious, but at his best Mr. Guerard has lucidity aad 
power. 

Mr. McCourt takes us back to matrimony. Nora, an Irish gid, 
marries Jim, a Canadian airman, and goes to live on the prairie. 
Two short quotations will tell you anything further you need to 
know. 

“*Pleased to meet you, Ma’am,’ Weary said. * Mighty 
pleased. Figger everybody's tickled to get a gander at what 
Jim here picked up.’ ” 

and, 62 pages later, 

“She was glad she had let Brian kiss her, glad that she had 
pressed her body close to his. . . . Jim, she was sure, felt the 
same way about Gail. Life was suddenly simplified. ...” 

Yeah ? } L. A. G. STRONG 
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THE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD ‘No. 632 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, Fuly 10th, addressed Crossword, 99 Gower 
Street. London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be recewed not later than first post that 
aw and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none cam be accepted from the U.S.A. _ The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 7. Dress up partner (anag.). (14.) 
9. A sinister source of information. (4.) 

1. Shots on the off side often do. 12. By fite -nd starts. (10.) 
(4, 2, 3, 5.) é 14. Not quite the .adio function. (9.) 

8. “Can sick men play so nicely with 16. A trial of blondes? (4, 4 
their ——- ? ” (Shakespeare). (5.) ee all our month-long love in 

9. Put Anne in (anag.). (9.) this ? ” (Bridges). (4.) 

10. Aunt embraces the artist after repose. 22. Did the Romans dress up to it ? (S.) 
(10. 23. For those wo lke reading about 

ll. Was he counted, this venerable food. (4. 


figure? (4.) SOLUTION TO 


13. “With eagle eves he stared at the : ; . 
Pacific.” (6.) CROSSWORD No. 630 

15. Gate-crashers of a sort (8.) 

17. Cab turns over on Ian. (8.) 

18. A familiar fellow with lucky asso- 
ciations ‘6.) 

20. Found in any impious piece of 
writing. (4 

21. Spirit photograph ? 10.) 

24. Innocent. (9.) 

25. House full of 8. (5.) 

26. Trial by the river and, possibly, sits 
afterwards. 14.) 
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1. A business arrangement over a 
structure is just a game. (8, 6.) 

. Ridicule personified (5.) 

Was Shelley among them? (10.) 

Open next (anag.). (8.) 

. Work for soup. (4.) 

Was Gray’s tenor dumb; (9.) 


SOLUTION ON JULY 13 
The winner of Crossword No. 630 is Mrs. E. V. SEARIGHT, Scout Bush, 


Old Green Lane, Camberley, Surrey. 
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bas behind it the security and experience of a world- 
wide organisation tested and tried throughout 115 
years, a Company whose strength and resources 
guarantee the prempt and equitable settlement of 
claims—fire, life, accident, motor, marine, aviation, 


and all other classes. 


Head Office London 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2. (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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FULL SUMMER SERVICES 


Start July 2nd 





















Full summer train services, with many extra 
dining car and seat reservation facilities, 
start on July 2nd and continue until 
September 9th. 


The new services include additional trains at 
week-ends, mew cross country services 
between industrial centres and _ holiday 
resorts, special stops on long distance services 
at London Suburban stations, and additional 
sleeping car services. 


For the first time there will be as many seats 
as before the war. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 





Particulars at stations, offices and agencies 









































Our aim—Perfection 


THE HYDRO, TORQUAY 


(No Medical Baths, etc.) 
PERFECT NEW HOLIDAY HOTEL 








DANCING -- COCKTAIL BAR - BILLIARDS 
Path to Bathing Beach 





Telephone: 7633 (3 lines) Manager: John Collier 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuts is a twilight for markets. Only a 
whisper of peace in Korea has suddenly 
brought what was a background factor in 
the investment equation into much greater 
prominence. If there is peace in Korea 
could it not follow that America’s stock- 
piling might be so slowed down as to take 
the bite out of the demand for commodities 
and produce, if not a slump, at least a busi- 
ness setback in the United States as to send 
threatening ripples over here ? At this stage 
there cannot be any confident answer. The 
Soviet hoisting of doves must obviously be 
suspect and one must also keep in mind the 
important fact that even if peace comes in 
Korea we are still committed to a large-scale 
programme of rearmament which is not at 
all likely to be cut down. In other words, 
the “ worst” that one need be prepared for 
in the Stock Exchange sense, is some slowing 
down of America’s stockpiling of rubber, tin 
and other key commodities but not for any 
major setback. 

Up to the present investors have been 
content to interpret the new situation in this 
sense. There has been no rush to sell indus- 
trial equities or commodity shares—although 
jobbers have taken the precaution of lower- 
ing quotations—and equally the‘ institutions 
have not rushed in as buyers of gilt-edged 
stocks. Until there is a clearer lead from the 
international political front, investors should 
stand firm. 


Burmah Oil Position 


Since I discussed the position of the £1 
ordinary units of the Burmah Oil Co. on 
June 8th, the price has fallen back from 
67s. 6d. to 63s. 9d. This movement is in 
line with the general setback in leading oil 
shares, but has obviously been considerably 
influenced by the deterioration in the situa- 
tion at Abadan. Burmah Oil is closely 
interested in the fate of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., not only as the holder of £5,342,985 
of Anglo-Iranian ordinary stock, but also 
on account of its dependence for some of its 
supplies for its extensive marketing business 
on the Anglo-Iranian output. Fortunately, 
however, Burmah Oil has been able during 
the past year or so to increase substantially 
the proportion of its total oil supplies which 
comes from its own production. In the full 
accounts for 1950 Sir Kenneth Harper refers 
to some improvement in the position in 
Burma itself but, with characteristic caution, 
reminds stockholders that the payment of 
the 6 per cent. cash bonus on top of the 
15 per cent. dividend, carries no implication 
that it will be repeated in future years. Sir 
Kenneth was obviously right in issuing this 
warning, but it is worth pointing out that the 
total distribution of 21 per cent. for 1950 has 
been paid out of earnings of 374 per cent. 
In other words, only a severe setback in 
earnings could justify any decision to pay 
less than 21 per cent. for the current year. 
In this context one has to remember that 
Burmah Oil will have the benefit in 1951 of 
the highest distribution made by “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading. Its income from this 
source will be increased by £160,000 gross. 
What the prospects are as regards revenue 
from the even larger investment in Anglo- 
Iranian Oil stock is anybody’s guess but it 


” 


will be surprising if less is forthcoming from 
this source this year than last. 

As to assets, the Burmah Oil position, as 
I have previously pointed out, is immensely 
strong. On a conservative valuation asset 
values amount to well over 90s. a share 
against the current price of 63s. 9d. for 
Burmah Oil £1 ordinary units. My conclu- 
sion is that Burmah stockholders should be 
prepared to ignore short-term market .fluc- 
tuations and see things through. 


Canadian Eagle Position 


Another leading oil share which has 
proved a disappointment to the “ bulls” is 
Canadian Eagle, which has merely main- 
tained the payment on the ordinary shares at 
104d. for the past year. Admittedly, a larger 
ordinary capital ranked for this payment, 
but after the higher distribution announced 
by “Shell” it had been confidently expected 
that this important unit in the “ Shell ” group 
would see fit to allow the ordinary stock- 
holders to participate in higher earnings. Net 
profits for 1950 rose from £2,938,064 to 
£3,301,351, increased operating costs being 
more than offset by an expansion in turnover 
and improved selling prices. Canadian Eagle 
has written off large sums on some of its 
investments on the production side, but has 
the benefit of the steady growth of the Eagle 
Oil and Shipping Co., whose fleet now con- 
sists of twenty-two tankers. Moreover, the 
company has an interest in Shell-Mex and 
B.P., whose marketing operations must be 
yielding a steady increase in revenue. 
Following the profit and dividend announce- 
ment, Canadian Eagle bearer shares have 
fallen from 40s. to 36s. 6d. at which they 
yield just é6ver 4 per cent. They should now 
be due for some recovery, even though the 
yield, allowing for the special tax position, 
is only 44 per cent. 


Amalgamated Press 


In face of the rising trend of publishers’ 
costs, Amalgamated Press have amply ful- 
filled recent Stock Exchange forecasts by 
declaring a final dividend of 20 per cent. 
This brings up the total distribution for the 
year to March 3lst to 25 per cent., against 
20 per cent. for the preceding year, and the 
10s. ordinary shares have moved up from just 
under 40s. to 42s. 6d. Group profit, after 
all charges, including £2,300,933 against 
£2,166,006 for taxation, reached a new peak 
at £2,066,438 against £1,987,130. Net earn- 
ings on the somewhat highly geared 
Ordinary capital are equivalent to nearly 
140 per cent. At the present price the 10s. 
units offer the superficially attractive yield 
of just over 6 per cent. on a well-covered 
dividend, but one feels that in spite of the 
growth of the reading habit, picked up by 
many people during the war and which has 
obviously stood the group in good stead in 
recent years, net profits may be hard to 
maintain in a period of steadily rising costs. 

Bid for Matador Land 

The process of liquidating British invest- 

ments abroad continues. The only consola- 


tion is that in some instances at least the 
assets are being disposed of at what must be 


1951 


judged satisfactory prices. Two months 
shareholders in the Brazilian Warrant Com. 
pany were bought out by Brazilian interest, 
at an attractive figure. Now comes the news 
that shareholders in the British-owneg 
Matador Land and Cattle Company, which 
owns lands and cattle in Texas, are bemg 
offered 23.70 American dollars a share 
Here is the explanation of the rise from 5s, 
to £10 which has taken place in the com. 
pany’s shares in the London market since 
the long drawn-out negotiations were 
started about seven months ago. It is always 
difficult to assess the value of an overseas 
asset of this kind, but by reference to recenj 
earnings the American bid looks generous, 
For those who do not wish to take the dollar 
price offered and reinvest in American 
securities, Lazard Bros. have guaranteed a 
sterling price. This guaranteed figure of 
£9 6s. 3d. a share is based on the dollar bid, 
increased by a London premium of 10 per 
cent. on dollar securities. At present the 
dollar premium in the London market is 
around 14 per cent. but holders will get the 
benefit of any improvement over 10 per cent. 
actually realised by Lazards in disposing of 
the dollars, subject to a handling charge. 
Apart from the attractive cash payment 
Matador Land shareholders are to receive a 
half interest in the company’s cil and 
mineral rights in the United States. The 
value of this residual interest cannot be 
accurately assessed but, with the shares 
quoted just under £10, the market is taking 
the view that something like 10s. a share is 
a reasonable guess at this stage. So far 
drilling operations by one of the leading 
American oil companies have failed to indi- 
cate the presence of oil, but it can easily be 
imagined that the shares would become a 
popular speculation if oil were, in fact, dis 
covered. Tempting as it may seem to many 
Matador Land shareholders to take their 
profits in the market around £10, I think it 
should still pay to take up the residual 
interest and see things through. 


A Newspaper Share 

Newspaper shares have been in the specu- 
lative limelight recently, particularly as a 
result of the increase in selling prices and 
partly through bonus distribution announce- 
ments. There should still be some scope, 
however, after the recent rise, for speculative 
investors prepared to take the long view. A 
case in point is provided by “ Daily Mirror” 
newspapers, whose 5s. ordinary shares are 
now quoted around 30s. 6d. The yield on 
the latest dividend, which has been main- 
tained at 30 per cent., is just under 5 per cent. 
but on assets there is a substantial under- 
valuation. “Daily Mirror” holds some 
708,000 shares of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper’s total share capital of 1,050,000 
shares. Out of this holding 40,000 were 
recently marketed in Canada at $29.50 and 
are now quoted at $32.50. The shares may, 
therefore, be said to have a value of approxi- 
mately £10. Taking this valuation and 
allowing for “ Daily Mirror’s”” other assets, 
the break-up value can be estimated con- 
servatively at 38s. 9d. If one takes the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper asset alone, 
this is equal to about 23s. on every “ Daily 
Mirror” share, leaving at today’s market 
price only 7s. 6d. to cover assets which can 
be safely estimated to be worth about 15s. 
a share and which are producing earnings of 
about 26 per cent. on the company’s capital. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
_—_” 


GODFREY PHILLIPS 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


Tue forty-second annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 
2th in London. 

Mr. P. A. Godfrey Phillips, chairman and 
managing director, who presided, in the course 
of his speech, said: There seems no prospect 
jn the immediate future of any reversal of the 
recent tendency for the value of stocks-to climb; 
moreover, there is some indication that it will 
be possible in the near future to increase the 
volume of our leaf stocks, a step which has long 
been desirable but impracticable. 


Success oF New Issue 


Our bankers have always been most generous 
in granting us short term finance when we needed 
it, but owing to this tendency there appeared 
every probability of our having to make semi- 
permanent use of the facilities accorded to us. 
As this seemed to your board an unsound prac- 
tice we decided that the time-had come to raise 
further capital on a medium-term basis. An 
offer has therefore been made to all shareholders 
to participate in a £2 million 4} per cent. 
Unsecured Loan 1961/66. The lists were closed 
last Friday, and the Issue was heavily over- 
subscribed. The allotments, which are being 
posted today, have been made on the following 
basis: Every shareholder who applied has been 
allotted £50 loan stock for every £50 of existing 
shareholding ; the balance has been allotted 
proportionately after scaling down the largest 
applications. 

The year’s net profit shows a considerable 
increase on that of 1949, during which year the 
company did less trade as it was deemed prudent 
to restrict production in order to expand to a 
safer level the duration of our leaf stocks ; other 
factors which have contributed mainly to this 
year’s more satisfactory results are the increased 
profits being earned by certain of our overseas 
companies. 

In view of comments that have been made on 
the effects of devaluation on the profits of 
tobacco companies during 1950 and the repeated 
use of the bemusing phrase “ exceptional profit 
arising out of devaluation,” I think the following 
explanation is desirable: devaluation increases 
the sterling cost of tobacco, but the effect on the 
accounts of the company could not possibly be 
to increase the trading profit last year or in any 
year. It would, however, have the effect of 
reducing trading profit in later years, when the 
tobacco purchased after devaluation came into 
use. There is, therefore, no question of any of 
the profits made in 1950 having been due to 
devaluation, 


PRESENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


Coming to the prospects of the present year, 
despite the apparent tendency towards a reduc- 
tion in public demand for tobacco goods, the 
call for your company’s cigarettes, both at home 
and overseas, continues to exceed our ability to 
supply. The market for smoking tobaccos is now 
virtually free, and although the reduction in 
total demand probably exceeds that in the case 
of cigarettes, Godfrey Phillips’ brands largely 
retain their strong appeal. One of our asso- 
clated companies, however, has suffered quite a 
severe recession. Looking at the Group as a 
whole and with the results of the first few 
months’ trading before me, | feel confident that 
you will be fully satisfied with at any rate the 
gross profits for the current year. None of us, 
however, will be likely to be happy about the 
amount paid in taxation. 


The report was adopted. 
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ODHAMS PRESS 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


THe 31st annual general meeting of Odhams 
Press, Ltd., was held on June 21st in London. 

Mr. A. C. Duncan, F.C.A. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: Our gross 
revenue as compared with that of the previous 
year has increased by £2,087,539, whereas pro- 
duction costs are up by £1,882,646, resulting in 
a trading profit of £2,409,186, an increase of 
£204,893 over that of the year 1949, despite 
the considerable cost of a trade dispute in 
September last. 

The net profit after taxation of £1,062,347 
compares with £1,041,521 for the previous year 
—an improvement of £20,826. We have trans- 
ferred to General Reserve the sum of £112,000 ; 
to Development and Contingencies Reserve 
£155,000 ; and to Plant Renewals and Replace- 
ments £150,000, making a total of £417,000. 
The final Ordinary dividend recommended is 
15 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year. 
The Current Assets at £5,373,556 disclose a 
satisfactory liquid position and an increase of 
£421,911. 

Our publications and other interests range 
over a wide field. Our Book Department con- 
tinues its policy of making available to the 
public an ever-increasing range of first-class 
books at attractive prices. The Borough Bill- 
posting Company is concerned with outdoor 
advertising and maintains its eminent place in 
that section of the industry. Two of our sub- 
sidiary publishing companies are interested in 
supplying the children’s market, and are in a 
prosperous condition. Another prosperous sub- 
sidiary company is responsible for the publish- 
ing of various Trade journals. 

The circulations of our principal newspapers 
and periodicals have been substantially main- 
tained. Whilst so far this year the trading 
results are satisfactory, it would not be wise to 
foreshadow what the future may have in store. 

The report was adopted. 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS, LIMITED 
RECORD RESULTS 


Tue fiftieth annual ordinary general meeting 
ot F. Francis and Sons, Ltd., was held on 
June 2Ist. in London. 

Mr. John Ismay (the chairman) said: It is a 
pleasure to me to 4 able to present the accounts 
for the past year which reflect record trading 
both of your parent company and the sub- 
sidiaries. You will note from the parent com- 
pany’s balance sheet that the results of the 
year’s trading show a profit of £138,068, and 
there is left a net profit of £54,283 which, to- 
gether with the net dividends received from the 
subsidiary companies, £42,099, leaves us with 
a disbursable sum of £96,382. The sum of 
£45,000 was transferred from general reserve 
and capitalised to distribute the bonus share 
issue in December, 1950. A transfer has been 
made of £50,000 to general reserve, leaving 
same with a net increase of £5,000. 

The trading results for the first five months 
of this year are quite satisfactory and compare 
favourably with the previous year, but I would 
stress that due to the increasingly difficult situa- 
tion occasioned by shortages of raw materials, 
particularly steel and tinplate in which we 
are vitally interested, it is quite impossible to 
forecast the immediate future. 

At our last meeting I mentioned we hoped 
to complete the installation of certain plant 
and machinefy for improved manufacturing 
processes, but this has been further delayed 
due to the inability to procure adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials to maintain this plant in 
full operation ; we hope this will be remedied 
during the current year with the opening of 
the new strip mills at Margam and Trostre. 

The report was adopted and the dividend of 
20 per cent. approved. 
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THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS COMPANY 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


THE 45th annual general meeting of the Forestal 
Land, Timber and Railways Company, Ltd., was 
held on June 21st in London, Mr. John B. Sulli- 
van (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review: 

I am happy to be able to report that the 
group has again had a satisfactory year. The 
Argentine companies after two years of very 
difficult conditions now show in their 1950 
results a marked recovery in profit earnings. In 
consequence the level of profits earned by the 
group as a whole has been well maintained. 
The outlook today for both our main products, 
Quebracho and Mimosa Extract, has never been 
more favourable. 

The position and prospects of our African 
enterprises remain sound. Natural conditions 
were less favourable to us than in the previous 
year, 

In the circumstances, however, for the Natal 
Tanning Extract Company to have been able 
to hold the level of 1948 profits and to main- 
tain the planned contribution from these profits 
to the financing of our development programmes 
in Southern Rhodesia and Kenya is a very 
creditable achievement. 

The programmes of expansion being carried 
out by the Rhodesian Wattle Company and the 
East African Tanning Extract Company in an 
effort to meet the increasing demand for Wattle 
Extract are progressing satisfactorily. 

The Calder and Mersey Extract Company, 
Limited, has again enjoyed a very satisfactory 
year. 

The year has seen a considerable expansion 
in the work of the Research Department and 
the Technical Service Department in the 
Central Laboratories at Harpenden. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 


In his statement accompanying the annual 
accounts for the year 1950 the chairman, Mr. 
H. J. Welch, says: With rubber prices rising 
rapidly from their previous low level, the gross 
profit for the year was £1,238,914. From this 
sum £728,191, or 584 per cent., has to be pro- 
vided for Malayan income-tax and United 
Kingdom taxes. With a view to accelerating 
the replacement of old by modern rubber, the 
directors have transferred £190,000 from the 
remaining £510,723 to general reserve. We have 
also transferred £20,000 to dividend equalisa- 
tion reserve, making it £100,000. The latter 
reserve will be used for the purpose indicated 
by its mame as occasion arises. We recommend 
payment of a final dividend of 25 per cent., 
making the total dividend for the year 45 per 
cent. 

The average dividend paid during the 20 years 
1931 to 1950 has been 8} per cent.; and for the 
43 years of the company’s existence, including 
the very prosperous period 1909/1919, the 
average has been 16 per cent. As the balance- 
sheet shows, the company has invested in its 
business considerably more than twice the 
amount of its issued capital. The net capital 
cost per planted acre, after excluding liquid 
assets and liabilities, is only £18 5s.—a fraction 
of the present cost of replacement. The planted 
areas of the estates total 30,865 acres, of which 
28.167 acres are in Malaya and 2,698 acres in 
Burma. Of this total, 2,048 acres have been 
planted since the war. My colleague, Mr. R. O. 
Jenkins, is leaving for the East and will visit all 
the estates. 

Although the future is obviously full of uncer- 
tainties, it is reasonable to expect that the profits 
from the present year’s working may be not less 
satisfactory, and may even he more satisfactory, 
than those for 1950. 
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RANSLATOR-TYPIST to work tt { NGLESEY.—Pennant Guest Hovust, 5 
Spanish, with Portuguese as secondary Zz mins. sea. Modern sanitation. h. & c. 
language if possible. required by large | water.—Gaeennatcn. Tel. Cemaes Bay 274 
engineering concern in Midlands. one and 1 ERBYSHIRE.—Basinctron Guest House, 
a half hours from London. Excellent Wirksworth ; 400 year-old small Eliza- 
working conditions in modern offices eethan manor ; perfect for country holidays 
Applications, stating particulars of previous | (2, miles Matlock Bath) ; excellent cuisine 
expercence, wom" and salary _ | & special diets; terms from 5) gns. 
_ am a ee | ORSST. Delightful holidays in beauti- 
Box $026. c/o Curtis Barker & Sons, Lro., ful country ouse and grounds of 8 


31. Budge Row, London, E.C.4 acre: sou aspect. ‘Ove erlooking Poole 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LEICESTER. | Estuary hy Persheck ns excellent fare, 


Applications are invited for @ post | gatisfaction guaranteed.—Forest HItt, 
ot Secretarial Assistant in the Library. | Corfe Mullen Tel.: LEyichett Minster 372. 
Preference will be given to graduates with | DINBURGH.—Comt. board resid. (pri- 


secretarial training Initial salary within vate villa). sup. loc., 12s. 6d. bed and 


the range £300-—£400 a year. Further 
articulars may be obtained from the bkt. 5 gns. per week full board.--1000B 


~ ee to A + a applications should be } OVE.—Rest and recuperate with or 

sent by July 1 without treatment Good food, every 

. . | comfort From 8 gns.—Apply Secrerarr, 
PROPERTY 33. Wilbury Gardens, Hove. Tel 322 21. 


ILFORD-ON A Hants. — “ Wepc- 
YOUTH Coast, Sea front, Central Bognor NV Ang + . Rest ieee for 
Regis. Hotel for = freehold, com- | convalescents. All personal comforts con- 


sisting of 15 bedrooms, H. & C., electric | sidered. Diets undertaken. Modern house 
fires, lounge-dining-room seating 35, office, | near sea. 

cloakrocm, 3 toilets, bathroom, private < 

sitting room «staff quarters 2 rooms) and | [| =. eee eae on dae 


pe oA Cg FR ge and autumn holidays. Good cooking, every 


walled-in, well-laid-out garden. Fully ed =, —— Pelee 
until Sept. 28. Genuine good business as Chipping Campden, Glos , 
valued. sacrifice £11,000 complete, beauti- : ~ 
fully turnished and equipped with every- } URTMERE , aaa Godalming 
thing. can be taken over any time during 826. Small unspoilt 15th-century 
season if required, Only reason for selling manor. From. 54 gns 
il health, owner going abroad. Would sel SOMERSET - DEVON RBORDER.—Small 





waturnished £6,500, furniture value £2,700 comfy. guest house. Delightful sur- 
Pier View Hotel, Steyne, Bognor roundings. ar. Highly recmd. 5 gns. 
Regis. ‘Phone. 933 wkly., R. AND MRS. SMITH, 


ug ns.— 

™T BE LET from July 20th for a year or The Mill, Raddington, Wiveliscombe, 

longer, comfortably furnished house in Somenter country holidays. 4), gns. 
farm 5 miles from Gibraltar, Lares food.—Box 227C. 

UNNY SUSSEX.—In peautiful ground 





bathroom, servants’ lavato Kiteben, on the slope of the Downs 

garage, electric ight and power, telephone, Riding a food and every comfort. 

excellent Ln and drains, small garden. Brochure. —Prop., Fiacrorr Gusst Hovss, 

Near good beach.—Apply, Hon. Mrs. Laaios, . Lancing. 

Rock Hotel, Gibraltar. ENSLEYDALE —Lady has accommoda- 

on awes-Ripon-Harrogate ‘bus 

ACCOMMODATION route. Moors and river.—Howrrum, Car- 

L*®SE Comfortably Furnished Room Derby, Leyourn, Yorks. Aysgarth 258. 
ere: usiness' woman. Oook 

facilities.—Park 9505. , ” HOTELS, &c. 

ELECT Town and Country fu PALACE HOTEL Pitlochry, 
S Accommodation supplied and ae A™® Ottenite Golf, i. Be ing, 
—Teax Ling Buatav, 10, Eccles rest, | = Programme | 0 Ri —Tele- 

5.w LOane 9940. | én phen = m Festiva ueTheatre— 

V AN ‘ . » | 
T° ba at mE Tek oO ontine: } ARMOUTH. amidst the most beautiful 
&c.. garage available) for 6 rm. unfurn, flat | seenery in North Wales. Marine Man- 
or 4-5 bedrm. house with rage, N.W.8, sion private hotel. A.A. and R.A.C te 
Wc. 1. N.W.1 or W.1.—Box isc: | t food. Spring interior beds. & 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY of a dif- 
ferent kind. Young people especially 
will be interested in our programme, which 
ranges from mountaineering holidays to 


7 

ATH.—For quiet —— try Resiven- 
easy walking tours. Smal] parties, simple | 

| 


TIAL CHAMBERS, yal Crescent. 
Please write Tue Secrerary. 
OURNEMOUTH CONNAUGHT Court 
— 33 rooms. One acre grounds. 
Ever# comfort and superlative food. Terms 
7-8 gns. weekly, 6 gns. winter, inclusive 
Tel. 1944. 
OURNEMOUTH. — WINTER GarDENS 
Hotet. Perfectly situated for Sea and 


accommodation, competent leadershi in 
the mountains. pleasant companionship— 
these. are the oe ~ of our open alr 
seers abroad.—Full programme from 
AMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION SERVICES, (B.19), ° 
Park Road. N.W.1. AMB 2495 7 on > name, 3-4 and R.A.C. ‘Phone; 
AIR motoring to Austria August 15th, | = - - « 
rn 30th (Dover) Vacancy 1 or 2 | URCOT-ON-THAMES _OXON Fens Crort 
pesesoears guuyerd and/or return. share | is, eur" Gitord. Cli ‘icenss. ‘Soatine. 
pmo = ae . Tennis, Archery, Billiards. Station, Culham 
EOORD Low Fares by cargo-passenger | (¥, R.)—Tel.: Clifton Hampden 32 
vessels editerranean. Scandinavian . ~ 
r ; 7 , YONNEMARA.—Clifden, (Tel. 16), Rock 
-—b-» ZX 8. ‘tents wer Cc Gwien Horet, modern equipment, varied 
Bly Place. Londoa E.C.1. Telephone: — oe gars ~ pon mountain 
ylborn ‘7- , y. a 
IRG > , YORNISH FISHING VILLAGE .—Rest, 
ye gy C relax, refresh in PP an ggg oe Private 
mt 7th 8 ‘ ’ > “ Hotel, Porthleven.—-L1.-Cmpr. Serer. 
ma 138 Eb etre Ae, = he + — South Coast Early summer 
S*, sPAIn.—Mr. Newman, the manager | holidays in the luxury of the Nare 
+ ot 


| Veryan. Glorious sands, safe bath- 
he eR Oe childrea more than welcome; most 


is hospitality and service with a 
Tel. Veryan 279 

YORNWALL SENNEN COVE pom. Land's 
/ End. Phone: Sennen 275. First-class. 
Fully licensed; accommodates 80; excellent 
cuisine; unsurpassed sea views; safe th- 
ing; excellent sands and rugged coastal 
scenery: 2is. per day until July 14th 








turned from @ tour of Spain and is happy 
to announce that he has secur additional 
good accommodation for Brit!sh holiday- 
makers We _ are now able to offer 15-day 
holidays in Palma de Mallorca and Costa 
Brava from £30 (fully inclusive) There 
are also a few vacancies for Luxury Coach 
Tours departing London on Sept. 9 and 
Oct. 7 and visiting [Irun, San Sebastian, 
pucees a Ny Se ae EVON.—Devonta Paivars Hore, Woola- 
London back to London, 46 gns. Full combe! Tel * 100. Close to wows) ful, eo 
details from Dept. S, See Sprain Lro., 78, and sandy beach. Vacancies July, Sep 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. NAR FROM THE MADDING crowD, in the 


- country, near the sea; historic Crow- 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


muast Park Horet, Battle. Friendly atmo- 
ere, plenty of good food and drink, From 

HOLIDAY PROBLEM? We find, su gus.—Tel.: Battle 369. 
gest and book your hotel or gues ARRINGFORD Is PERFECT IN AUTUMN— 
house and offer all holiday services. — lovely gardens; the mellow country 
Sournean Horpars,”’ 105. Old Chrigt- | house hotel beneath the downs makes & 
chureh Road, Bournemouth Urgently, delightful setting for a restful holiday in 
telegraph *‘ Vacations.’ | the loveliest part of the Isle of Wight. 
BERPORTH Cardiganshire coast. — | Licenged. A.A. and R.A.C. apptd Details 
Attractive small guest house has some from Manacer, Farringford Hotel, Fresh- 





vacancies for early and late summer. None water, 1.0.W. ‘Phone 312 

left tn August. Good cookin own garden NOR the country-lover—Herts-Essex bor- 
Produce. every comfort.—Write for details der, 27 mils. London. Good food, sunny 
to Miss Battaro, Pen-y-Craig, Aberporth rms., mod. house, large gdn., delightful sur- 





roundings. *‘ Chantry Mead,” wettee aoe. 
oc Nr. Bishop's Stoy{ford. Hatfiel eath 263. 
‘EAN HOTEL | OATHLAND, Nortu Veseomens Besens 
FAtRHAVEN PRIVATE OTFL, n mids 
SANDOWN, ISLE OF WIGHT of real country and the heather Village 
AA., Four-Stear. RAC. Tel.: 500. served by buses and trains. Super comfort 
. | All rooms h. & c.. with electric fires.— 
*Over 100 Bedrooms. Ballroom. Telephone 252 
* Cocktail Sars. * Large Lounges. MLIDAY in delightful surround! ne. 
* First-class Cuisine and Wines. Every modern comfort. Boating. fi 
* Right at the water's edge. ing. golf, &c. Terms 4 to 7 gns. Brochure 
The finest Hotel on the Island =. ea sest.—Rosemount, Raleigh, Bideford, 
uu 
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bitter and the sweet, 
that I cam pass on 
morrow's holiday, u 
to me at 68, St. Ja 
S.W A, enclosing 
envelope please. 


of the Western Hig 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. 
HOTEL. For the Cit 
ciative of a country 


Nr. EDINBURGH, G 


garden. Licensed. 
Brochure from Lt.-C 
Gullane 2144. 
ENCLEFIELD GRE 
LODGE HOTEL for 
from responsibilities. 
(4 miles), Windsor, St 
Riding and golf in 
gardens; good f 


Egham 197. 


beautiful 18th-Centur 


‘phones all rooms. 
‘ocktail ~ weal R.A 


COUNTRY HOU SE 
brokeshire Coast 
Home farm produce 


from Mr. and Mrs 
Newport 11 


Centre of the Sea 


excellent food. Lift. 
equipment and comfc 
vision of Resident P 


offer you Trout Fishi 
Squash, Billiards, T. 


Tel.: Honiten 64. 


its own island, with 
bridge to Mainland. 
and loch scenery; 


Write Capt. A 
pg ON-SEA. 
EL Fine sands. 


Tel. 190 (Under 
Manor Hotel, Mundesh 





and Green Line coaches pass door. Tel 


HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. Licensed. 


White Rock Payvilion Renowned for 


Wire: “ Yelton,”’ Hastings 


HONITON, Devon. DEER PARK HOTEL 
A_ friendly Country House, where we can 


Putting Home farm produce. attested 
Jersey herd. 30 acres entrancing grounds. 


ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Connell, Argyll. 
A delightful West Highland Mansion on 


colour in Spring. Summer and Autumn 
Home Farm Produce Puls licensed 
Ss. Bar 


-¥ am shine. Good food. wines 


"A MAN HE SEEMS OF CHEERFUL 
YESTERDAYS AND CONFIDENT ToO.- 


ow’. 


Thus one of my correspondents described 
me last week. During the last year in my Woodland. Superlative food. good w; 
visitation of hotels, | have experienced the 


ate it ts the latter 
to you for your 
ith confidence. 
mes Street, L Behan 
4 stamped addressed 





BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll — or 
recipe for a holiday ‘Place a_ well- 
appointed Hotel in the most beautiful part 


hlands Offer guests 


civilised comfort without ostentation and 
at reasonable prices.” Fully licensed 
Service Garage. Tel.: 


Ballachulish 239 

SUNDRIDGE PARK 
y man and all appre- 
home. Golf, Tennis. 


Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 117 


REYWALLS. Gullane, 


@. Lethian. For comfortable accommoda- 
tion within easy reach of the City, stay 
at this unique Country House by Lutyens 
First-class Golf; private tennis court; lovely 


Trains met Drem 
ol. J. Weaver. Tel.: 


EN. Surrey. THE 
residence or a break 
Convenient for Ascot 
aines, Virginia Water. 
vicinity. Beautiful 
Egham Station buses 


EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A 


y Coaching House ‘tn 


the quiet of the Cathedral Close, packed 
with relics of a more leisured age—yet 
replet® with every modern amenity. P.O. 


Lift Restaurant, 
C., A.A, Tel. 4071-2 


Nr. FISHGQUA Pem. LLWYNGWAIR 


HOTEL, Newport. 


Sunny, sheltered position by sandy Pem- 


Sea-trout river in 


garden. Golf, Tennis, Rough Shooting. 


all rooms. 


& C. 
Central Heating wr Licence. Brochure 


B. Bowen. Tel.: 


Front, next door to 


Night Porter. Modern 
rts. Personal super- 
roprietors. Tel. 614. 


ng (3 miles), Tennis, 
able Tennis, 18-hole 


direct access by road 
Magnificent mountain 
riska@is a blaze of 


Nortoik. GRAND 
bracing air. plenty 
and service. 
the same direction: 





: Service with a Smile. Come and be Spoilt! 


JERSEY. C.!1. WOSee ARDS HOTEL, 
Grouviile, (ist Register.) Enjoy Jersey 
air, scenery and sunshine at this cm. 
fortable, well-appointed Country House 
standing in three acres of garden and 


and a subtle French atmosphere. Golf 
course and bathing beaches half mile 


MARLOW. Bucks. COMPLEAT AN 
> HOTEL. 31 miles from London over 
the River Thames’s most beautiful Weir 


Centre for Windsor, Ascot Henley 
Stratford-on-Avon. Exceptional cuisine and 
service. @#rivate bathrooms available 


Tennis. Boating Golf Apply G 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915 ores, 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL A tull 
quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 
Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to La 
End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 
PORTSONACHAN by Daimatity, Argyll, 4 
warm welcome awaits the discerning 
visitor to PORTSONACHAN HOTEL. in the 
heart of the Western Highlands. Bagpipes, 
Scottish Country Dancing, Salmon and 
Brown Trout Fishing. Stalking Boating. 
All rooms H & C. and fires. Tel: 
Kilchrenan 224. 

oye HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
HOTEL. Just by the Park Gates and 
facing that famous view of the 

Offers quiet and comfortable residential 
quarters from 7 gns., with easy access to 
City end West End. Tel.: Richmond 46%. 
SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL. Paci 
the Sea. Open all the year. Food you w 
enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Telephone and 
Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
attractively furnished room. A superb bed, 


‘el. 951. 
Nr. STROUD, Glos. MOOR 
HOTEL. An hotel of contentment situated 
in some of the finest Cotswold Country, 
where you may experience English country 
life at its best. 18 — _ a... 
Course adjoining. Tex 
Hacking. Write Mrs. B. i. ak "Tel 
Amberley 2283. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 6 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Fully licensed. First-class 
cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 
room. Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 





The Continent 
Comes Hiome 
Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
Europe, in a semi-tropical situation 
a few hours from your door. 150 
superb bedrooms . . . 5 acres of 
grounds fronting the sea . . . own 
tennis and squash, golf nearby ... 
all the comforts and smiling 
service of a famous Hotel. Write 

for brochure SS. 


m IMPERIAL 

TORQUAY 
The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 
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G Racuene Best centre in the Lakes 


Ideal for quiet restt 
boating fishing mot 
Moret, Gnest position in 
cent viewsgisom all roo 
food and rice. & 
Sykes, Grasmere 109 

HAVE just spent 

week-end at a deli 


ul holidays. Walking | 
or tours.—HOLLEeNns 
Grasmere. Magnifi- 
ms. Noted for good 
Cc. 7 gns. weekly.— 


a most refreshing 
ghtful sew country 


hotel Restful, luxurious and  well- 


mannered, with admira 
markably good wine icl 


ble cooking and re- 
ub licence). Utterly 


different from the usua] style. vet exactly 
what I have always been seeking They 


still have vacancies for 
write now.—Sanorioce 


the holidays if you 
Park Hore:, Melk- 


sham, Wilts. Tel Melksham 411 


| be? OF WIGHT.—Sea and Country Guest 
House. Magnificently situated In exten- 


sive grounds facing sea 
Island Every luxury 


in loveliest part of 
Billiards, private 


bathroom if desired.-Write for brochure, 
Five Rooxs Blackgang Isl ot Wight. 


Tel Niton 346 


I ENDAL.—Elmhurst Pri vate Hotel. Ideal 
Ea 


holiday at modera 


te « sy for 


Lakes. Children welcomed 


AKES.—Charm. old 


mansior beaut 


view, 40 ac. grnds., mud. con.; mod. 
terms.—Crorr Horet, Ambleside. Tel.: 334. 


ONDON (close V 
all bedroo 


ictoria Station).— 


Asivria, 39, St. 


| 
| 
i. with preeseeet, oust house, a 


in 
Genres 3s Drive, S.W . 





tWict ri ‘a 1965) 


at its offices, 99 Gower Si., London, W 


RINCES HOTEL, EASTBOURNE.—New 
medium-sized luxury hotel within 3 
yards of Winter Gardens. Devonshire Park 
and sea. Licensed. Write for terms. Tel.; 
4056. 
,ANDWICH. — Haven Private Hotel 
Period house, modern amenities; delight- 
ful garden; near sea and golf. From 5} gn. 
.MALL modern hotel, overlooking se. 
Ware Looce Horst, Saltdean, Sussex. 
Rottingdean 2614. 
VHANET.—Sarez Court Horet, Sarre, or. 
Birchington, Kent. Completely modern- 
ised, three acres of grounds: own farm pro- 
duce; on main bus routes to Canterbury and 
coast resorts; from 6 gus. weekly inclusive, 
special terms for long periods 
YHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, 
Watchbell Street. Rye.—Good food 
Soft beds. h. & c. in rooms. Central heat- 
ing Fine views.—Apply, Proprietor 
West SUSSEX.—ABINGWoORTH HALL, 
near Storrington. Downland country 
Holidays or permanent 7 acres grounds 
Indoor and outdoor amusements. 11 miles 
sea; “buses. Unlicensed. Winter residents 
from 4) guineas Station, Pullborough. 
fest Chiltington 22 
Vy JEST WORTHING.—Leadhall Private 
Hotel, 11, St. Botolph’s Road; conven 
sea and Downs, pleasant rooms, home cook- 
ing. 5-7 gys.; brochure from res. propre. 
Tel.: 2116 
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